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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
HE week in England has consisted of one prolonged outburst 
of popular feeling on the news from Bulgaria, and the necessity 
of remodelling from the roots that Eastern policy which has 
lent the stimulus of a virtual though unwitting English protec- 
torate to Turkish outrages, and which, if persevered in, would 
secure plenty of opportunities for their repetition. The great 
defeat of the Servians before Alexinatz on the 1st September has 
made it more than ever necessary that Great Britain should be 
ready with a policy in relation to the negotiations for peace, and 
that that policy should be as widely as possible removed from that 
which Lord Beaconsfield has hitherto pursued. Mr. Gladstone 
has published a pamphlet on the subject, which we discuss elsewhere, 
and will deliver a great speech on it this afternoon at Blackheath. 
Lord Hartington has pronounced definitely at the Cutlers’ Feast 
at Sheffield for withdrawing our countenance from this miserable 
Power which, when it has exhausted the resources of a superficial 
civilisation, falls back on those of the depraved savage and the 
inflamed brute. Crowds of indignation-meetings have been held 
in the towns. Lord Russell and the Bishop of Manchester 
have both urged the new policy. ‘The Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has had to protest the horror of the Govern- 
ment, The Under-Secretary for India has bitterly complained of 
the unfair charges made against it. And the Prime Minister 
has written a letter to explain, or explain away, his own language 
in the House of Commons. 














The event of the week has been the appearance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet on ‘‘ The Bulgarian Horrors and the Eastern 
Question,” the main positions of which we have noticed at length 
elsewhere. We may add here that his conclusion is that it will 
be right still to maintain not the independence, but ‘the 
integrity,” in a formal sense, of the Turkish Empire,—i.e., to 
leave all the States which ought to be administratively detached 
from Turkey, as the penalty of her misrule and barbarity, 
in the position of Roumania and other tributary States, 
political parts of the Turkish Empire. But the internal 
rule of Turkey should be got rid of from Bulgaria, “as 
well as, and even more than, from Herzegovina and from 
Bosnia.” Mr. Gladstone thinks the Porte would yield, even in 
the hour of victory, to united pressure. ‘I know of no case,” 
he says, ‘in which Turkey has refused to accede to the counsel 
of united Europe,—nay, even of less than united Europe, if 
Europe was not in actual schism with itself, under unwise or 
factious influences. In the matter of Greece, in the union of the 
Principalities after the Crimean war, and in the conduct of ita 
relations, for example, with Persia and with Egypt, there has been 
abundant proof that the Ottoman Porte is no more disposed than 
other Governments, in the homely phrase, ‘‘to drive its head 
against a brick wall.” But then we must build the brick wall, 
—and that not only requires bricks, but mortar, which England 
alone can supply. 


Crowded meetings have been held in the week at Woolwich, 
the Tower Hamlets, Sunderland, Birkenhead, Bristol, Hackney, 








Hartlepool, Southwark, Wakefield, Sheffield, Birmingham, 


1129 | Burnley, Leicester, Nottingham, Oldham, Richmond (Surrey), 


Bangor, Norwich, Plymouth, Southampton, Leeds, Wolver- 
hampton, Newark, Newport, Liskeard, Plaistow, Folkestone, 
Rye, Christchurch, Southwark, Hawick, Reading, New- 
castle, and many other places, to express horror of the Bul- 


1133 | garian atrocities, and in most cases, to condemn the Govern- 


ment, more or less strongly for its supineness, and to demand 
anew policy. The City is summoned to express its opinion with- 
out reference to party, and no doubt the meeting to-day at 
Blackheath will be a most important one, in which such power- 
ful expression will be given to the popular feeling, as 
only a great orator on a great occasion can command, The 
country is thoroughly roused, and no doubt, as Mr, Glad- 
stone justly says, the great credit of having so roused it 
is due, in the first place, to the Daily News, which antici- 
pated our consular and diplomatic services in discovering 
the truth, and when it had discovered it, taught the people 
what to think and do that we may no more be reluctant accom- 
plices in such crimes. It has been a splendid service, and Mr. 
Pears, of Constantinople, the correspondent who had the courage, 
the perseverance, and the enterprise to enable his chief to render 
it, deserves to be remembered by the nation with genuine 
gratitude. 


At the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield on Thursday, Lord George 
Hamilton, in replying for the Government, bitterly complained 
of the attacks made on the conduct of the Government regarding 
Bulgaria, and said that the sending of the fleet to Besika Bay 
had no more to do with the Bulgarian horrors than it had with 
the Arctic expedition. That is a very bold statement. If the 
Turks had known, as no one knew till the 14th of July, 
that the fleet was sent to Besika Bay to overawe the Turks, 
not to overawe Russia, no doubt the statement would have 
been true. But the flagrant indifference, or worse than indiffer- 
ence of the Turkish Ministry to the atrocious conduct of its own 
Pashas in Bulgaria,—some of the worst of whom it promoted,— 
was doubtless fortified greatly by the apparent support which the 
English fleet was even then giving it. 


Lord Hartington, who returned thanks for the House 
of Commons, positively declined to discuss the indirect re- 
sponsibility of the Government for the hardening of the 
Turkish Ministry's hearts, but remarked that this was the 
sort of political question to be discussed in the House of Com- 
mons, where the Government would naturally wish to “clear 
themselves in the face of Europe,” and where they would natur- 
ally take the earliest opportunity which “‘ an early Session of Par- 
liament would afford them to give aim and direction to the new 
movement” of the British people. But giving aim and direction 
to popular feeling on foreign policy is not the present Govern- 
ment’s forte. Mr. Disraeli gives aim and direction to the un- 
popular feeling, led by the Daily Telegraph and humbly followed 
by the Pall Mall Gazette; and Lord Derby, pending any de- 
finitive set of popular feeling, hedges hesitatingly against the 
policy of Mr. Disraeli. But what Lord Hartington really proposes 
is an act of masculine recantation to which Cranmer’s was almost 
child’s-play. Lord Hartington himself, as we have elsewhere 
shown, declared strongly for that official recantation. 


Lord Beaconsfield writes to the Times of Thursday to protest 
against the notion that he had ever raised a laugh at the Bul- 
garian atrocities. ‘‘ My statement was,” he says, ‘‘ in answer to 
one that ten thousand Bulgarians had been submitted to torture. 
I was perfectly grave when I replied that I was sceptical as to 
such occurrences, a8 massacre, not torture, waa the custom of 
an Oriental (not historical) people. Unhappily, it has turned out 
that I was correct. Certainly, on the occasion in question there 
was a laugh, but it came, as I was subsequently told, only from 
one Member. I hope the misplaced laughter of another is no proof 
of the levity of,—Your obedient servant, BEACONSFIELD.” No 
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proof atall. But Lord Beaconsfield does not seem to remember Mr. 


. . e Pere. 
of Tchernayeff’s campaign. Still he did full justice to the bra 


Disraeli’s phraseology. Not once only, butseveral times he made | of many of the Servian troops, and the admirable manipulation of 
it his object to draw down ridicule on those who questioned the | some of their batteries, and apparently attributed the defeat in no 
Government about these horrors. In this very reply he remarked | small degree to deficient generalship on the part of Tchernayeff 


that Oriental peoples did not usually resort to torture, but 
generally terminated “ their connection with culprits in a 
more expeditious manner.” If that be not a jocose paraphrase 
for massacre, we do not know what a joke is. Five days later, 


when he might have known much of the truth, Mr. Disraeli 


replied, not indeed in jocose terms, but in terms which showed 
how lightly he was disposed to treat the matter,—‘‘ There is no 
doubt that acts, on both sides, as would necessarily be the case 
under such circumstances, were equally terrible and atrocious ;” 
Now it is quite certain that the acts on both sides were 
not equally terrible and atrocious, and most probable that no 
terrible and atrocious acts were committed on the Bulgarian side 
at all. And as to the denial of torture—on which Lord Beacons- 
field plumes himself—what torture can be worse than that inflicted 
in burning children to death,—what moral torture worse than 
the outraging of women before they are beheaded? If it is 
levity to make light of what is grave, no doubt Mr. Disraeli was 
guilty of levity repeatedly in his answers on this subject ; no doubt 
that he did it with his judgment, and did it also with his wit. 


The Buckinghamshire election is fixed, we believe, for 
the Thursday in the week after next (September 21). Mr. 
Carington is pursuing his canvas with great hope of success, 
though of course the contest must be as sharp as it will be a 
momentous one. Sir Harry Verney, who has been speaking on 
Mr, Carington’s behalf at Aylesbury, made a strong point by 
insisting on the ample knowledge which our Government has 
always had, that Turkish atrocities to Christians are chronic,— 
and of a kind of which the Bulgarian horrors can only be 
regarded as high-tide specimens. When travelling in Turkey him- 
self, said Sir Harry Verney, he happened to be in the neighbourhood 
of a place in Albania where a Turkish regiment slaughtered 300 un- 
armed Christians simply out of caprice. This is the kind of event of 
which our Foreign Office has plenty of instances, and yet it pre- 
ferred to be incredulous of the most detailed reports of outrages, 
and was utterly supine in investigating and stopping them. Mr. 
Carington is a strong Liberal, and makes very Liberal speeches 
on party politics, but his election must turn on the question how 
many Conservatives will avail themselves of this opportunity of 
making a solemn protest against the conduct of the Government 
on a question of policy and of morality of the first magnitude. 
It is possible that the fate of millions of inoffensive Christians 
hangs on the issue of the Buckinghamshire election. 


The battle of Alexinatz was a very serious blow for the Servians, 
and by giving the Turks the position of victors, will make the 
humiliating terms which, at the peace, it will be necessary for 
Europe to impose on them, still more distasteful and insupport- 
able. On Friday week—the sixth anniversary of the battle of 
Sedan—the Turkish commander, Abdul Kerim, having previously 
withdrawn almost all his men from the north and east of Alexinatz 
to the left bank of the Morava, made a great advance northwards and 
eastwards, intended to turn Tchernayeff’s right wing, and eventually 
to cross the river and cut off the road to Deligrad. The battle 
seems to have been in the main an artillery battle, but it 
was one in which the Turks showed great bravery, for they were 
compelled to advance through a valley greatly exposed to the 
Servian fire, and to bring up artillery to silence it. The day was 
a complete success for the Turks, and obliged Tchernayeff to re- 
treat with the bulk of his army on Deligrad, to the north-west of 
Alexinatz, 


Why, if the victory was as great as it was evidently believed to 
be by the best military judges, the fall of Alexinatz did not follow, 
—apparently it is still held by the Servians,—and why no 
attack on 'T’chernayeff’s new position had been made in the week 
which followed this victory, it is not easy to understand. It is 
said that the Turkish Government positively declines an armis- 
tice, though it acts with as much dilatoriness as if it had accepted 
one. The Daily News’ correspondent in yesterday’s paper main- 
tained that the importance of the action and the victory had been 


On the side of Montenegro, in the neighbourhood of Pod. 
goritza, the Turks have also assumed the offensive, but with their 
usual ill-success in that quarter. The Montenegrins, who were 
in small force at Rogani, the place attacked, retired til] 
could be joined by their reinforcements, when they again advan 
and drove the Turks across the river Moraca towards Podgoritza, 
—many of the Turks perishing in the river. 


The outrages committed on Bulgarian soil are apparently being 
imitated on Servian soil by the victorious army of Abdul Kerim, 
The Times’ correspondent telegraphs from Belgrade on Wedng. 
day that when the Turks get possession of Krusevatz, and haye 
four roads leading into Servian territory at their command, the 
position of the Servians will be most deplorable. The whole 
Turkish force is said to be 150,000 men, by whom Servia wij] 
soon be overrun. ‘The proceedings of the Turkish troops 
on the road towards Krusevatz, and the outrages already 
committed on women and wounded men, show too plain} 
what is to be expected, while the answer of the Porte to 
the unanimous demand of the Powers for an unlimited armisticg 
is delayed.” Again, ‘‘ the occurrence of the grossest outrages ip 
Servian territory can no longer be doubted, as the victims haye 
been seen by an English correspondent. ‘The Servian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has made a list of forty villages utterly destroyed 
by the Turks.” M. Ristics, in a Note to the Powers, says that 
in the district of Alexinatz alone, forty-eight villages have already 
been burnt; and that the Turks, who have accepted the Geneva 
Convention, nevertheless fire at the ambulances, and have 
killed the secretary of the Red Cross Committee of Alexinatz, 
in the discharge of his duties, having previously cut 
off one of his arms. The Porte replies to the demand 
for an armistice that it will not concede it, but that it ig 
prepared before long to consider terms of peace. It needs a 
more peremptory demeanour to impress these victorious savages, 
and it needs the cordial concurrence of the British Government 
in the demands of the other Powers, to make that demeanour 
peremptory and to the Turks convincing. If we are not prompt 
in converting our own Government, we shall soon have Servian 
pendants to the horrors of Batak and Bazardjik. 


The British Association met at Glasgow on Wednesday, when 
Professor Andrews, an eminent chemist, delivered the inaugural 
address, the earlier part of which was too sketchy to be either 
instructive to the ignorant or interesting to the wise. The end 
of his address, however, when he touched on the importance of 
doing away with University jealousies, and not excluding scientific 
eminence gained in one great school from the right to teach in 
another great school, and insisted that the endowment of research, 
as apart from teaching, need not be thought of, since the best 
teachers had time for research, and the best investigators 
only gained by teaching, was able as well as wise. He also gavea 
striking warning to Great Britain on her danger of losing her rela- 
tive industrial advantages, with the gradual exhaustion of her 
coal, as compared with Switzerland, and other countries in which 
water-power can supply to a great extent all that we ask from 
steam. If we are to keep our place in the race of competition, 
it must be by husbanding carefully our intellectual resources,— 
which it is not always in the national mood to do,—intervals of 
intellectual activity being very apt to be followed by intervals of 
inertness. It was a sensible, though not a striking address. 


A more remarkable address was, however, delivered by Sir 
William Thomson in the Physical Section on Thursday,—namely, 
on the subject of the fluid or solid nature of the earth’s kernel. 
While not denying that certain portions of the earth’s interior 
are in a molten or fluid state, Sir William Thomson maintained, 
on various more or less recondite grounds, that no large proportion 
of the earth’s interior can by any possibility be in the condition of 
molten fluid. ‘I may say, with almost perfect certainty, that 
whatever may be the relative densities of rock solid and melted, 


greatly overrated, but if so, it seems to have been only because | at or about the temperature of liquefaction, it is, I think, quite 


the Turks did not follow up their success. The Times’ corre- 


certain that cold solid rock is denser than hot melted rock ; and 


spondent, who witnesssed the action, wrote of it as the one great | no possible degree of rigidity in the crust could prevent it from 





battle of the war, and evidently expected the immediate collapse | breaking in pieces, and sinking wholly below the liquid lava. 
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‘a 
Something like this may have gone on and probably did go 
on for thousands of years after solidification commenced ; 
portions of the melted material losing heat, freezing, and 
anking immediately, or growing to thicknesses of a few metres 
thesurface would be cool, and the whole solid dense enough 
josink. This process must go on until the sunk portions of 
qrust build up from the bottom a sufficiently close-ribbed 
skeleton or frame to allow fresh incrustations to remain, bridging 
the now small areas of lava-pools or lakes.” That is a 
griking picture of the growth of the “‘round earth,” which was 
gnce supposed to have been made from the first ‘‘ so fast that it 
cannot be moved.” We are rather sorry to be robbed of the 
belief in the central lava-ocean after all. 


We hope the British Association is not going to set up a 
standard of economical orthodoxy so rigid as to exclude even 
free-trade in economical error. Mr. Maltman Berry, who pleaded 
a year ago in these columns the cause of the International 
Society, in a very curious tissue, as we thought it, of 
imperfectly understood economical premisses and engrafted 
dreams, telegraphs to us from Glasgow that having re- 

inted this curious exposition of principles at the request 
of many workmen, he commissioned local booksellers in Glasgow 
to circulate it as a pamphlet throughout the city, so that 
copies were on sale on Thursday at bookstalls within the build- 
ings where the Association is being held ; but that on the Friday 
morning the Association officials, who have temporary jurisdiction 
within the premises, peremptorily ordered the removal of the 
pamphlet from its stalls, and prohibited its sale. If this is an 
gecurate statement, the Association is acting very foolishly, and 
giving the Socialistic enthusiasts among the working-men fair 
ground for believing that they wish to get rid of the economical 
heresies of the working-men not by refuting them, but by sup- 
pressing them,—by putting a sort of prohibitive duty on error, 
—a course which is not usually approved by orthodox Free- 
traders. Of course, the Association may say that they are not 
bound to give space at their stalls to what they regard as trash. 
Still, that is bad policy, even it be not bad principle, considering 
that so many men hold those views who will be justly offended 
and alienated by this very peremptory mode of burking them. 


The trial of the Marchese Mantegazza, head of an ancient and 
aoble house, himself in intimate relations with most of the lead- 
ing men in Italy, has terminated at Bologna in the conviction of 
the accused for forgery, and his condemnation to ten years’ penal 
servitude. The manner in which the proceedings were con- 
ducted has been throughout so ill-judged and so calculated to 
excite suspicion, that an almost universal impression prevails 
that the full truth has not been elicited, nor true justice 
done. The Marchese may have been guilty, — unques- 
tionably he negotiated the forged bills. But the palpable 
anxiety of the Court to prevent more coming out thah) 
was necessary to secure conviction, the reluctance with which 
certain witnesses were produced, and the care taken not to follow 
up clues, when taken in conjunction with the admitted fact that 
Mantegazza had been employed to raise money for the King, and 
that a son-in-law of the King was mixed up in the affair, lend an 
air of probability tothe otherwise incredible story of the defence, 
that Mantegazza was made a catspaw by some one near the throne. 
However, he failed to persuade the jury that he sacrificed himself 
to his loyalty. But the public suspects that the story of “ X.” is 
not without some foundation. The Italian monarchy is strong, 
but it will need to be strong if it has to survive many such 
Scandals. 


Lord Selborne has just given much gratification to the people 
of Londonderry County. The Mercers’ Company of the City of 
London own a large estate in the county, granted them by 
James I. at the time of the ‘ Plantation of Ulster.” ‘The Company 
lately issued a notice to their tenantry that they would require an 
increase of rent amounting in the aggregate to £2,300 per annum, 
or very nearly 5s. in the pound. This notice affected 12,000 
tenants, and they resisted the demand, alleging that it jeopardised 
their tenant-right, which is now selling at from £20 to £40 an 
acre, If the rents were raised as proposed, they contend that 
their investment would be very seriously deteriorated in value. 
The Company decided to inquire into the justice of the allegation, 
and Lord Selborne, who happens this year to be Master of 





the guild, undertook the conduct of the inquiry. His doing so 


gave great gratification, being regarded as a high compliment to 
the county. The ex-Lord Chancellor of England has just sat 
for a week at the little Court-house of Kilrea, and has charmed 
the rustic mind by the patient attention with which he listened to 
the humblest peasant. But all the same, the tenants are bent on re- 
sisting the increase of rent, though somewhat abated by the Master. 


A heavy failure in the iron trade has recalled attention to one 
of the most serious drawbacks of our highly-developed credit 
system. As was seen in the case of the Aberdare and Plymouth 
Works, and still more strikingly in the Collie business, concerns 
which have once achieved an established position are kept going 
long after it ought to have become plain that bankruptcy was 
inevitable. Other firms are induced to become security for con- 
siderable sums, and in the hope of protecting themselves 
against loss, they involve themselves deeper and deeper. The 
Banks discount bills, and having once been caught, they go 
on discounting until their own credit is sometimes at stake. It 
is said that in the present instance the facilities for obtaining 
accommodation have been abused. Whether that be so or not we 
do not know, but it is certain that the process we have described 
is going on to a most mischievous extent, its only result being to 
widen the area affected by the crash when it does come, and 
aggravate the injury it inflicts. 


On Monday last the Corporation of Dublin exercised for the 
firat time the power restored to it by the Municipal Privileges 
Act of the past Session, by conferring on Mr. Butt the freedom 
of the city. Certainly Mr. Butt deserved the compliment, since 
he is the author of the Act which gives back to the capital of 
Ireland a privilege by every English and Scotch 
borough, but of which it had for no good reason been deprived. 
The proposed honour, however, was opposed both by the Con- 
servatives and the Ultramontanes in the Corporation. Mr. Byrne, 
as leader of the Conservatives, made a strong party speech against 
Mr. Butt, and moved an amendment to confer the freedom on 
the Right Honourable Colonel Taylor. Alderman M’Swiney 
also opposed the motion as a Repealer of the school of O'Connell, 
but on a division the Home-rulers proved stronger than the Con- 
servatives and Ultramontanes combined. Decidedly the minority 
chose an ungraceful occasion for manifesting their hostility to the 
Home-rule leader. 


The preparations for the Hell-Gate explosion have been saddened 
by a fatal accident, resulting in the loss of four lives and the danger- 
ous wounding of several persons. Hell Gate is an obstruction in 
the East River, one of the entrances to New York Harbour, and 
it is calculated by sanguine people that if this entrance were made 
clear the saving of time to ocean steamers would amount to 
nearly a day. It is, however, to be said that there are other 
obstructions. But in any case, the deepening of the channel here 
would be a great benefit to the coasting trade. ‘The works have 
been carried on at the expense of the Federal Government for 
seven or eight years, and are expected to be completed in the 
course of the present month. They consist of a vast network of 
tunnels under the bed of the river, in which a train of dynamite 
is to be laid, which is to be exploded by electricity. It was in 
preparing the charges of dynamite that the accident occurred. 
Some apprehension is expressed lest the final explosion may do 
serious damage in the city, but apparently without cause. 


As usual in periods of depressed trade, the papers are full of 
gloomy vaticinations respecting the manufacturing future of 
this country. The alarm is expressed chiefly by returned 
visitors from the Philadelphia Exhibition, who have been 
strongly impressed by the undoubted advance made by the 
United States in all kinds of industrial enterprise. But the ad- 
vocates of reciprocity are also raising their voices, assuring us 
that all our evils are due to the short-sighted statesmen who per- 
sist in the suicidal policy of Free-trade. We are so accustomed 
to this lugubrious wail in times of slack business, tiat it calls for 
no special notice. Doubtless it will be hushed, like so many 
other laments over the decadence of English commercial pro- 
sperity, as soon as the effects of the mad speculation that 
followed the close of the Franco-German war have spent them- 
selyes. These gloomy prophets seem to think it our interest that 
all other countries should remain poor and backward. 


Console were on Friday 95§ to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR, GLADSTONE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


1 R. GLADSTONE’S powerful pamphlet, and the probably 
1 still more powerful speech which we may expect from 
him on Blackheath to-day, will put before the country in the 
most definite form what it is that we want to extort from 
the Government, while it remains, as it must remain for some 
time, and may, if it chooses, remain for a very considerable 
time, the mouthpiece of the British nation. For though Lord 
Beaconsfield, acting no doubt on the deliberate policy which he 
reproached Lord Palmerston twenty years ago for not frankly 
accepting, has been treating Turkey with all the ceremonious 
delicacy he would show to a great European ally, while those 
wretched Bulgarian women have been outraged in thousands, 
and the beheaded Bulgarian children have been slowly decom- 
posing in the dust-heaps of their gutted towns,—and though the 
ordinary and natural result of Mr. Disraeli’s reckless policy and 
heartless speeches might be, if Parliament were sitting, that 
Lord Beaconsfield at least might be compelled to quit the 
Government, and to give up the reins to some more worthy 
Conservative colleague,—for the present at least, this is 
impossible, We all know that until a new Session of Parlia- 
ment is summoned there is no constitutional mode of getting 
rid of an unworthy Prime Minister; and that even if it were 
summoned, as we elsewhere argue that it ought to be, it would 
not be the English way of doing things to insist on any per- 
sonal retribution, if in the meantime public opinion could 
induce that Prime Minister thoroughly to change his course, 
and to undo, as far as may be now in his power, the evil which 
he has done. At present no one expects to gain more than 
Mr, Gladstone asks for ; and though England can hardly feel con- 
fidence again, during an Eastern crisis, in an Administration led 
by Lord Beaconsfield, we must insist on the change of policy 
only now, and leave it to bring its natural results, as sooner or 
later, if the Eastern crisis continues, it probably may bring, 
in such a remodelling of the Government as would deliver us 
from the man who thinks it a stroke of English policy to be 
incredulous of Turkish savagery and lust, even when its iniqui- 
ties are being carried on under the shelter of the British alli- 
ance, and when the Government which decorates the perpetra- 
tors gets half its prestige from the friendly neighbourhood of the 
British Fleet. But for the present, the one great object is to 
get the policy of Great Britain altered, not to visit retribution 
on those who have made it what it is. This is what Mr. 
Gladstone very earnestly and justly insists on, though it is 
obvious that it is impossible to expose the awful blunders 
and worse than blunders which the Government have com- 
mitted, without bringing the heaviest of indictments against 
their chief author. It is because, and solely because, we have 
seen that it is not possible to trust Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Derby in the past, that this great manifestation of public 
opinion is needed to control them for the future. Such 
a pamphlet as Mr. Gladstone’s, such meetings as are being 
held all over the country with an enthusiasm and unanimity 
to which the enthusiasm and unanimity about the Fugitive- 
Slave Circular were trivial, would be sheer impertinences, if 
the Administration had kept the strong hand over Turkey 
which Lord Palmerston in his most pro-Turkish days 
always kept over his scapegrace protégé, or if it could be 
trusted to insist that the province,—greater than Ireland,— 
which Turkey has once treated as if its people .were 
the Turks’ prey, or worse than prey, instead of peaceful 
and industrious subjects, shall be exposed to her devas- 
tations no more. It is in some respects unfortunate 
that every word which must be said about the future 
must inevitably be a bill of indictment against our Foreign 
Office for the past. But that is of the very essence 
of the case. And those journals which complimented Mr. 
Gladstone so warmly for his wise emphasis in insisting that 
this matter is not a party question, but one for the considera- 
tion of Conservatives and Liberals alike, are now making 
very rueful faces over his pamphlet, being very slow to 
prasp the fact that it is of the very essence of the 
case for exacting new pledges from the Government as to the 
Conditions of peace which they will support, that up to the 
present time they have been ignorant where they had the 
means of knowledge, credulous where they should have 
been suspicious, tardy where every motive urged them to be 
prompt, and reserved where honour and policy alike required 
them to be frank; so that their threats have been mistaken 
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for encouragement, and their remonstrances for decent come 
pliance with Parliamentary routine. No doubt it is true 
Conservatives and Liberals alike should be appealed to on this 
subject, for no one either expects or desires a change of 
Government from Conservative to Liberal, but only a change of 
the policy of the Government from Turco-Conservative to English. 
Conservative. Still even that involves a censure on the chief 
partisans of the Turk, and no censure can be severer than that 
— Mr. Gladstone passes in the pamphlet which he has just 
issued. 

Mr. Gladstone shows with great detail how deliberately 
tardy was the Government, first, in declaring its genera) 
policy,—then in obtaining information, urgently needed, which 
might have interfered with that policy, though a question of 
days was perhaps a question both of many thousands of liy, 
and also of changing the political attitude of this nation; how, 
in the meantime, all was done that could be done to discredit 
what turned out to be as true as it was horrible ; how Turkey ang 
England alike were suffered to remain under the false im 
sion that the fleet was sent to Besika Bay to support the Turks 
against their political enemies during weeks in which thege 
scenes of horror were more or less renewed ; how compliments 
on the strong policy of the Government were tacitly accepted 
when a word would have dissipated the confidence both of the 
Turkish Ministry and the Anglo-Turkish Peers and Pregg; 
and how up to the last moment every indication we 
have received either from Lord Beaconsfield or his syb- 
ordinates tends to show that there is no intention ep. 
tertained: as yet of exchanging the political support 
which England has given,—of course unintentionally,— 
to this policy of arson, murder, and rape, for concerted 
action with the other Powers of Europe, which should result 
in reducing Bulgaria to the condition of Roumania, and de- 
priving Turkey finally of the power to plunder and drown it 
in blood at her will. 

The great Servian defeat of the 1st September, in the 
battle of Alexinatz, makes it a matter of the first importance 
that the British Government should at once make up its mind 
as to the conditions to be imposed on Turkey at the conclusion 
of the war, and that those conditions should be of a nature 
to satisfy the conscience of Europe and the wounded self- 
respect of this country. A conqueror is not usually in a frame 
of mind to submit to being not only shorn of the fruits of 
his conquest, but even of what he possessed before his 
victories were achieved, and it will take the unanimous and 
firm dictation of the great European Powers to make 
Turkey consent in the hour of success, not only to withdraw 
her troops from the enemy’s land of which the pillage seems 
now within her reach, but to give back that meek people 
over whom she has just ridden roughshod with barbarities 
worthy of her own most hideous traditions, to a peace 
ful independence of her rule, guaranteed to them 
by Europe. We shall hear,—are, indeed, hearing—the cry, 
that it will be contrary to all the wholesome responsl- 
bilities of war that the assailants, after failing in their 
design, should be protected against all the ulterior consequences 
of their own acts, while the Power which was, in appearance 
at least, acting on the defensive, is not only refused the 
wages of its victorious arms, but rewarded for its successful 
battles by having three great provinces torn away, one of which 
was never really in revolt though it was far worse maltreated 
than if it had been. Well, the answer is that all rules fail 
when you try to apply them to cases for which they 
were never meant. The responsibility of making unsuccessf 
war should undoubtedly, as a rule, rest upon those who 
make it. But the responsibility of striking a blow for the 
victims of a savage horde of oppressors should not be left 
to crush even those who struck and failed, if the result be to put 
a premium on cruelty, barbarity, and anarchy. And it is still 
more monstrous to say that if the Turkish Power is to be sus 
tained at all, you must leave it the military command of the 
Danube, and the fortresses which make it formidable. li 
the Empire of Turkey is to be maintained because it 
is inconvenient and dangerous to dissolve it, the power 
which will maintain it is not that of Turkey, but 
that of combined Europe, for whose convenience it is 8 
respected. As against feeble States like Servia and 
Montenegro, the military power of Turkey, bankrupt though 
she be, may be a powerful factor in the problem. But 38 
against Europe it is simply naught, and would cease whenever 
the Powers of Europe chose it to cease. Turkey without the 
command of the Danube and the Bulgarian frontier, would 








be as safe, if Europe wishes her to keep the shadow of 
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former state, as with it. With the command of the 
ube and the Bulgarian frontier, Turkey would be as help- 
jess, if the European Powers determined to dictate their own 
terms to her, as without them. It is a question not of Turkish, 
but of Buropean right. And as Mr. Gladstone truly says, Turkey 
never resists when she has no strength beyond her own to lean 
upon. It is for the British nation to see that in this case she 
shall have no succour to expect, at least from us,—nay, that 
she shall be fairly warned that we are among those who 
insist that the provinces which have suffered under her 
horrible misrule shall not be driven again into insur- 
rection by her faithless and bloody Pashas. This is 
what the British Government must be driven, if it cannot 
be led, into demanding,—Liberals and Conservatives working 
ther for this common end. Of course in a sense this 
involves a very severe attack on the Government, for it is 
an invitation to the Government to abjure all it has hitherto 
done, and do all that it has hitherto opposed. But it 
does not involve a party attack. If it succeeds, it will be 
through the honest working of the Conservative conscience, 
and will result, not in driving the Conservatives from 
wer, but in seating them more firmly, — with certain 
probable and very important modifications, no doubt,—in it. 
The chief champion of the Turks may ultimately have to go, 
but the principles of Conservatism are not bound up with the 
Koran, nor does their popularity depend on the slender thread 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s official life. 
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LORD HARTINGTON AT THE CUTLERS’ FEAST. 


\UR Leaders are improving. The Marquis of Hartington’s 
‘speech at the Sheffield Feast was a very great step in 
advance, and shows that he can learn from Mr. Gladstone to 
sympathise with the feelings and carry out the resolve of the 
nation, even though in great crises he has not the same power 
to guide and to anticipate them. Nothing that Lord Harting- 
ton has done has been better done than his speech at Sheffield 
on Thursday. It would have been well if he had taken the 
lead sooner on the gréat question of the day; but tardiness in 
great crises is not, perhaps, a bad fault for so young a leader. 
It was wise in Lord Hartington to reserve at such a banquet as 
the Cutlers’ Feast all discussion of the question raised by Lord 
George Hamilton as to the responsibility of the Government 
for what had occurred in Bulgaria. No one but the maddest 
of the opponents of the Government—and we hardly know who 
they are—have accused them of supporting the Turkish massacres 
in Bulgaria, or of being accomplices in the plot. Even the reso- 
lution, badly worded as it is, which Lord George Hamilton 
quoted from one of the public meetings held on the subject, 
assailing the Government “for the support it had given to 
the unholy attempt to exterminate the Christian populations 
of Europe,” did not in all probability bear any such mean- 
ing, though it could hardly have been put into more 
slovenly words. What was meant, we suppose, and what we 
hold to be unquestionably true, is that the Government, in 
first concealing the real object of the despatch of the Fleet to 
Besika Bay, and then doing all in its power to throw discredit 
on the reports which arrived of the horrors which were going 
on in Bulgaria, did materially,—though, of course, not inten- 
tionally,—stimulate the destructive passions of the Turks. We 
sincerely doubt whether any assailant of the Government, from 
Mr. Freeman downwards, has either thought or intended to 
express more than this, though more has been attributed to 
some of them by that saturnine and opinionative journal which 
seems to aim at expressing the superficial Club opinion of the 
day. But this is as grave a charge as any which is at all likely 
in our day and our country to be brought against any first-rate 
public man, and it is one from the political guilt of which 
neither Lord Beaconsfield nor Lord Derby will find it easy to 
exonerate themselves. 

To leave, however, an accusation which has already been 
brought home with only too rigid a proof, and on which Parlia- 
ment alone can finally adjudicate, the true importance of 
the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield was the very weighty sentence 
with which Lord Hartington concluded his speech. After 
speaking of the old English policy of bolstering-up the 
decaying power of Turkey, as one which should not be 
abandoned without weighing well the consequences, and 
forming some conception of what is to be put in its place, 
Lord Hartington said, “ No doubt there may be dangers and 
difficulties in a departure from the old lines of policy, but 
the task of a statesman is to overcome difficulties, and the 
task of patriotism is to confront danger. I cannot believe 








that the statesmanship or patriotism of England is unequal to 
deal either with the difficulties or the dangers of the task which 
lies before us; and that which I cannot believe is that the 
safety, the interests, and the honour of England are indis- 
solubly bound up with the maintenance and integrity of a 
system of government so weak or so wicked as that which 
exists in Turkey has been, by recent events, proved to be.” 
After that the Liberal party at least may “ breathe freely,” for 
they have a pledge that their leader will lead them where they 
know that they ought to go; nor is it easy to conceive that 
Lord Hartington can have so gravely pronounced himself on 
the weightiest subject of the day without previous consulta- 
tion with Lord Granville. Let us hope that in the Conserva- 
tive camp too, there will be principle enough and foresight 
enough to see that without cutting through the strands of 
the policy which keeps the Conservative Government close- 
tied to the dead-weight of Turkish crime, there will be no 
rescuing the Administration from that speedy fate which 
overtakes swimmers who try to swim in deep waters with 
stones about their necks. For our own parts, we are quite 
sure that it will be so. There is no real connection between 
party politics and the view which Englishmen take of the 
events in the East. The most Conservative politicians do 
not cling so closely to a traditional policy that they prefer 
abiding by it to abiding by the principles of religion and 
civilisation. Sir Stafford Northcote is not the man to sacri- 
fice the feelings of the moderate country gentleman to his 
enthusiasm for the Crescent and the Scimitar. Mr. Hardy is not 
the man to forfeit the regard of the rectors, vicars, and curates 
who return him for the University of Oxford, out of his 
sympathy with Turkish Pashas or his panic of Russian in- 
trigue. Lord Carnarvon, after trying to save animals from 
torture and the native tribes of South Africa from oppression, 
will hardly fall fighting valiantly in defence of a policy which 
would secure to Turkish regulars and irregulars endless future 
opportunities of plunder, murder, and rape. Nor would Lord 
Derby himself, after professing his desire to be guided by 
the feeling of the country, be disposed to thwart it for such a 
cause as the Turk’s, on the very first occasion on which he could 
be quite sure of the meaning and the strength of the popular con- 
viction. This will not be a party fight. There will and must be 
much censure either felt or expressed, for the conduct of the Prime 
Minister by all who take up Lord Hartington’s position as to 
the policy of the future, though many of them may be glad to 
keep their censures to themselves. But Lord Hartington’s avowal 
that the cause of Turkey can no longer be the cause of Great 
Britain ; that whatever difficulties lie in the path of detaching 
ourselves from the old policy, we must overcome those diffi- 
culties ; and his manly confidence that the statesmanship and 
patriotism of England are not unequal to deal with either the 
difficulties or dangers of finding a new policy,—will prove to 
have been the opening of a new and better epoch in the dealings 
of our Foreign Office with that miserable Eastern Question, the 
complications of which have paralysed and embroiled us so long. 





ENGLISH MAHOMMEDANS. 

N the new number of the Contemporary Review, Mr. Grant 
Duff gives a philosophic rebuke to those unreasonable 
people who would withdraw all English support from Turkey 
because the Turks have illustrated the infamy of their rule by 
murdering fifteen or twenty thousand industrious Christians, 
and by subjecting crowds of women to outrages worse than 
death. If we were to change our Eastern policy, he warns us, 
we do not know what might happen. We need more informa- 
tion about the races of Turkey. We must appoint more 
Consuls, read more Blue-books, and study the fragments of 
arrogant indecision which are styled “the writings” of the late 


Lord Strangford. Meanwhile, we should all, “as far as pos- 


sible, keep our minds in the anti-anti-Turk and anti-anti- 
Christian attitude.” We must not make an inconvenient fuss 
about the atrocities in Bulgaria, lest we should disturb the 
diplomatists; and in fact, we should imitate the Olympian 
calm of Mr. Grant Duff himself, who sits apart, “ holding no 
form of creed, but contemplating all.” But Mr. Grant Duff 
does injustice to himself. He is a remarkably well-informed 
man. Few persons have accumulated a greater mass of diplo- 
matic * cram,” or could match him in a competitive examina- 
tion in the literature of Blue-books. What he lacks is not 
facts, still less epigram, in which he excels, but humour. 
If he had a little humour, he would excite a little less of 
it in his readers. His prescription would be admirable if 
Europe were a Court of Chancery, with himself as the presiding 
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Judge ; if Russia, Austria, Germany, and the Slavonic Commit- 
tees were only so many heavily-feed leading Counsel, retained for 
the complainant or the defendant ; if Bulgaria and the Porte 
were mere suitors, prepared to accept or pay heavy damages ; 
and if Mr. Grant Duff “ could clear the Court at the slightest 
manifestation of popular feeling.” Unfortunately, the East of 
Europe is not a Court of Chancery, but a wild scene of mad- 
dened passion and overmastering ambition. The Turks are 
possessed with the fury which periodically shows them to be as 
untamed barbarians as they were when they left Asia; the 
Christians are excited by the hope that at last a day of de- 
liverance has come ; and the whole of the Slavonic peoples are 
fired with eagerness to destroy a hateful sovereignty. It is 
not a Chancery Judge, but a statesman, who is required to 
guide that wild torrent of passion, and it needs something 
more than the industrious collection and the epigrammatic 
arrangement of facts to make a statesman. It needs 
sympathy. Without the aid of sympathy, we cannot see 
which of many currents has the overmastering influence, 
what is the force of the impetus, and how it may be turned 
to the uses of stability at the least cost to the existing system. 
Any man who has not a warm sympathy with the aspirations of 
the Christians in Turkey will infallibly go wrong at the pre- 
sent moment, although his memory should be stuffed with 
“cram.” Cold feelings are more misleading than ignorance, 
because the facts which must determine the main lines of 
English policy are so broad and simple that they can be mis- 
taken only by inveterate prejudice. A call for more facts is 
like the reference to a Select Committee invariably prescribed 
by feeble Ministries, when they wish to silence a demand which 
they dare not openly combat. 

Nor, in truth, has Mr. Grant Duff himself waited for the 
pile of Blue-books in which he tells us to look for the solution 
of the Eastern Question. He cannot hide his bias in favour of 
Turkey. In a recent article it came out in a ludicrously un- 
fair contrast between a fine piece of Mahommedan poetry, 
written by some Tennyson of Islam, and the more degraded 
expressions of Eastern Christianity. A comparison of what is 
best in one system with what is worst in another scarcely be- 
fits the grand impartiality of a Judge in Chancery. Nor does 
it befit such a Judge to send readers to Mr, Evans’s book on 
Bosnia for proofs of the rapacity of the Greek Bishops, with- 
out adding that those Bishops buy their sees from the Porte, 
and that they are what they are because the Porte is what it is. 
Nor, again, was it quite worthy of such a Judge to send English 
readers for impartial information respecting Turkey to a very 
clever book, written by Mr, Gifford-Palgrave, after he had so far 
freed himself from the indignation with which he smote 
Mahommedan morality in an earlier work as to profess Mahom- 
medanism, officiate as a Mahommedan priest, and lampoon 
Christianity. In fact, his second book is so steeped in preju- 
dices as to be more misleading than a deliberate fabrication of 
evidence. Mr. Grant Duff’s hidden preference for Turkey is, 
however, still a common feeling in England, in spite of the 
tempest of indignation which, we believe, is changing her 
Eastern policy forever. Many Continental people, and especially 
the Christians of the East, cannot make out how England, the 
home of political freedom, and the most ostentatiously Christian 
of countries, should be the chief supporter of a Power which 
crushes a great Christian majority under the heel of an 
ignorant, sensual, fanatical, cruel horde of Mussulmans. Those 
critics cannot understand why so many Englishmen should dis- 
play a positive liking for the Turks, why several of our journals 
seem to take leave of their senses when denouncing the attacks 
on Turkish sovereignty, and why some Radical politicians should 
go out of their way to pour contempt on those Christian popu- 
lations which try to throw off the rule of the most wicked 
despotism in the world. 

One obvious explanation of this inconsistency is com- 
paratively respectable. Our military party have persuaded 
themselves that Turkish rule is the only barrier between 
Russian ambition and the sovereignty of England in the 
East. Russia is to them what the Society of Jesus was to 
a past generation of Englishmen and to a later generation 


of Frenchmen. They see Russia creeping over the plains | 





are the worst politicians in the world, because they are aceng. 
tomed to calculate only with material forces, and they do not 
make due allowance for the play of the passions, the aspira- 
tions, the ideas that mould national events. The truth 
is, that if the sovereignty of England in the East jg 
dependent on the maintenance of Turkish rule, the soya. 
reignty of England in the East is doomed. No human 
power can save the Ottoman Empire in Europe from 
ruin; even the intelligent Turks themselyes know that 
it is perishing, and that their utmost efforts can do no more 
than put off the day of dissolution. Nor would the sovereignty 
of England in the East deserve to last at the price of such jp. 
famies as the Turks have perpetrated in Bulgaria. If it be 
said that it is necessary to maintain English influence in 
Turkey, our answer is, that we cannot too soon make ourselyas 
the friends of the Christian communities, to whom the future 
of Turkey belongs. Nor could there be an emptier dream thap 
the idea that Russia could seize Constantinople. In the lag 
resort, it'is England that has the power of seizing that mogt 
prized of naval stations. 

The military party has its political hangers-on, who chatter 
about brigades, and talk what Mr. Stansfeld has called “second. 
rate Palmerstonian slang.” They think that because we sup. 
ported Turkey once, we must do so always, just as mechanical 
Liberals fancy that in all times and seasons the Liberal creed 
must be summed up in the words “ Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform.” Pecuniary influences come in to help the reasoni 
of military politicians and the cant of their followers. Crowds 
of bondholders still fancy that Turkey might pay some 
dividend, if she were again allowed to pillage and oppress her 
Rayahs. Property is often pitiless, and is not always free from 
a faith which is like a superstition. Some really intellectual 
men, on the other hand,.are driven to the side of Turkey by 
more subtle influences. In certain minds, culture, when divorced 
from action and soothed by Club furniture, begets a passionate 
contempt for all forms of enthusiasm, and especially for that 
which seems to be philanthropic. They call it “ rant,” because 
its sentences are not always cast in academical mould, and 
because its syllogisms are often distressingly imperfect. 
hate “rant” against slavery, or against the Turks, o 
against anything. They detested Mr. Gladstone because 
he “ranted,” or in other words, because he was very much 
in earnest; and Lord Beaconsfield charms them, because 
he never “ rants,” except with his tongue in his cheek. Bat 
we would submit a not unimportant consideration to the culti- 
vated haters of “rant.” They will find that in dealing with 
all questions which touch public morality, the philanthropic, 
the sentimental, the “ranting” classes have been invariably 
right, and the cynical men of culture invariably wrong. The 
philanthropic agitation for the emancipation of the slaves, and 
the “ranting” denunciation of the sympathy given by our 
governing classes to the Southern States of America in their 
war with the North, are examples of the ease with which the 
generous feelings even of unlettered people can cut their way 
clean through the sophistries by which some men allow culture 
to confuse their minds. Still more instructive is the present 
outburst of indignation against Turkey. All the “ ranting” 
classes are on the right side, while cynical censures of the 
popular vehemence appropriately come from classes whose 
highly developed power of negative criticism—the cheapest 
and most worthless intellectual furniture of a clever man—is 
used only to brutalise their own better nature. 

A kindred cause of English Mahommedanism comes from 
deep-seated, subtle, vehement, half-confessed, and often 
only half-conscious hatred of Christianity. We all know 
the kind of educated man who, without openly attack 
ing Christianity, never lets slip a chance of sneering at 
it; who goes out of his way to recount the atrocities 
that have been committed in its name; who lumps priests and 
parsons of all sects under the heading of some contemptuous 
epithet ; and who habitually attacks Christianity by praising all 
other religions. Such men pay tributes of respect to Mahommed 
not because they like him, but because they hate the dominion 
of the Christian Church. They praise Mahommedanism, and 
admire the morality of the Koran, for the most transparent of 


of Central Asia to the gates of India, Russia coming to the | controversial purposes. In the present case, it is enough for 


door of Teheran, Russia seizing the Bosphorus. The triumph 
of Russia in the East would, they say, substitute the influence 
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them that much has been said about the Christianity of the 
Bulgarians ; their dislike to the religious classes at home 


of a half-civilised nation for that of the most civilised people | them instantly find in that Christianity a ground of contempt, 
in the world. It would mean the ruin of England ; and better, | and they go out of their way to show that the religious beliels 


that the ignorant, superstitious Bulgarians should perish, than | of the Bulgarians are pitiably corrupt. They forget to ask 
that this country should lose any of its Imperial power. Such | whether history has not shown that even the most corrupt 
is the reasoning of the military politicians ; but military men Christianity, when connected with the stream of European pro- 
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has proved to be a better civilising agent than the 
mmedanism, 


oot refined Maho ; 

Nothing in the present controversy is more remarkable than 
the all but insane vehemence with which the English advo- 
cates of Turkey are writing, now that the support of England 
is slipping away from their client for ever. One journal of un- 
doubted ability has calmly laid down the moral proposition 
that in imparting to the British Government a share of respon- 
sibility for the infamies in Bulgaria, some opponents of Turkey 
have been guilty of as great wickedness as the Turkish Govern- 
ment “in permitting those atrocities, and leaving their per- 
petrators unpunished.” When the Pali Mall Gazette could print 
such a piece of stupendous silliness, it is clear that even the 
cooler and more intellectual of the English Mahommedans 
have momentarily lost the command of their wits. It is less 
surprising to find, in a very unintellectual quarter indeed, the 
theory—so far as we can fish any theory out of muddy and 
mendacious “‘ gush ”—that the Bulgarians have been massacred 
and outraged through the operation of a vast Muscovite Con- 
spiracy, chiefly planned by General Ignatieff, to mislead Eng- 
land. It is difficult to say whether the malignity or the 
stupidity of that fabrication merits the higher rank. 





THE NEED FOR AN AUTUMN SESSION. 


attitude of the English Parliament towards Foreign 

policy is commonly one of distant acquaintanceship. The 

two have a common friend in the Foreign Secretary, and Parlia- 
ment is content that the necessary intercourse between them 
should be carried on with him as an intermediary. In ordi- 
nary times this is the best arrangement that the circumstances 
admit of. Foreign policy is largely determined by facts which 
cannot be laid before Parliament. A staff of diplomatists 
is maintained at foreign Courts for the express purpose of 
communicating these facts to the Government, and any 
resolutions to which Parliament might come in ignorance 
of them, would be either mischievous or superfluous,— 
mischievous, if they traversed the policy deliberately adopted 
by a Cabinet better informed than its censor, superfluous, if 
y merely expressed a confidence in the Ministerial intentions 
which might safely be taken for granted. It follows from 
this that the occasions when an Autumn Session is demanded 
by the aspect of foreign affairs are of very rare occurrence. 
The country is ordinarily content to leave the Government to 
manage matters as it thinks best, and it is not necessary to 
bring everybody to London at an inconvenient time merely to 
bid Ministers use their own judgment. But the circumstances 
of the present autumn are, as Lord Hartington wisely pointed 
out at Sheffield on Thursday, a conspicuous exception to this rule. 
The nation finds itself, without warning or preparation, more 
keenly interested in a question of foreign policy than in any of 
the subjects which ordinarily engage the attention of its Repre- 
sentatives. We should have to go a long way back to find a 
parallel to the excitement aroused by the Turkish atrocities in 
Bulgaria. Powerful Ministries have been created or dethroned, 
great measures have been debated and passed, without causing 
a fractional part of the emotion which has now been stirred up 
by events occurring at the other end of Europe. Even if we could 
assume that there were a perfect accord between the Cabinet and 
the country,—which would be as wild an assumption as it would 
be possible to make,—there would seem a kind of incon- 
sistency in taking the opinion of Parliament upon matters 
about which the constituencies care by comparison nothing, 
and allowing Parliament to remain silent on a matter about 
which the constituencies feel the keenest possible inteest. 
Under a Representative Government, it is important that 
Parliament should be associated with any act that appeals in 
an especial way to the national consciousness. Otherwise 
Parliament appears to be only playing a secondary part in the 
great drama of public events. There are things which might 
be equally well done by a servant as by his master, which, 
nevertheless, the master cannot leave to be done by a servant 
Without losing consequence. When Joab “sent messengers to 
David, and said,—I have fought against Rabbah, and have 


decides in a matter of supreme moment. Technically, no 
doubt, the Executive might be competent to act alone in this 
business, but if it acted without Parliament, it would to that 
extent give colour to the view that Parliament is only good for 
quiet times and common-place affairs. 

In the present instance, however, the need is greater and 
more particular. The foreign policy of the English Govern- 
ment is gravely suspected by the English nation. The cir- 
cumstances under which this has come to pass are of a very un- 
usual order. The policy of the Ministry was a popular policy 
down to the very eve of the prorogation of Parliament. They 
had shown a decided front in the Eastern Question, and as at that 
time the Eastern Question was one in which the nation gener- 
ally took but little interest, a determination that England 
should not be left out of account in matters of European im- 
portance, was a sufficient title to popularity. The country had 
not given a very intelligent assent to the action of the Govern- 
ment, but it had certainly given a decided assent to it. The Minis- 
terial policy, so far as appears, has not changed, but the public 
temper in regard toit has completely changed. There is but little 
desire to condemn the Ministry for what they did before they 
knew, or ought to have known, of what was happening in Bul- 
garia, but there are all the signs of a resolute conviction that 
events in Bulgaria have made their policy impossible for the future. 
Consequently, the repeated implied confirmations which the 
acts of the Government received from the silence of Parliament 
during the Session now go for nothing. Parliament was content 
almost to the very last to leave the Eastern Question in the hands 
of the Ministry, because, so faras the majority of the electors cared 
about the subject, they were satisfied with the course to which 
the Ministry had committed themselves. To day the conditions 
of the situation are altogether different. The country does not 
know the mind of the Ministry, or deeply suspects what it does 
know of it, while it thoroughly knows its own mind. It isnot tobe 
conceived that electors who have representatives should not wish 
to make use of them at a crisis like this. Ordinarily speaking, 
the Foreign Secretary is the guide of the nation in foreign 
affairs. He knows more than the nation knows, and the nation 
is naturally and properly willing that knowledge and action 
should go together. But at this moment the nation does not 
want a guide, it wants what Lord Derby by his own confession 





rather prefers to be,—a mouthpiece. It has made up its mind 
as to what ought to be its policy with regard to Turkey, and 
it only wishes to be assured that this policy will be rigidly 
and promptly carried out. The national conception of an 
Eastern policy has undergone a sudden and radical change. 
It may be that the Ministerial conception of an Eastern policy 
has just undergone a corresponding change. We should be glad 
to think so, In that case the country will probably be satisfied 
to see its will done, even by the existing Cabinet, on condition 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s own tone as well as policy is radi- 
cally reformed. But as yet there is nothing to show that 
the Ministerial conception of an Eastern policy has undergone 
the change in question, and except when Parliament is sitting, 
there is no constitutional means of getting at the truth upon 
this point. Public meetings are an excellent and most neces- 
sary machinery for proving the need of an Autumn Session, 
but they cannot and ought not to take the place of Parliament. 
It is to the House of Commons, not to the platform, that 
Ministers are responsible. It is in the House of Commons, 
not on the platform, that they should be questioned as to their 
policy. 

There are reasons peculiar to the question out of which 
the need for an Autumn Session has arisen, which point the 
same way. It is said that the excitement about the Turkish 
atrocities is being taken advantage of for party purposes. So 
far as we can see, there is next to no ground for this charge; but 
supposing that there were ground for it, nothing can be better 
suited to deprive the movement of any party character than the 
demand for an Autumn Session. Those who appeal to Parliament 
for an unmistakable decision as to what the policy of this 
country in regard to Turkey is to be for the future, appeal to 
an Assembly in both branches of which Lord Beaconsfield is 
master and lord. They cannot better prove their belief that 
this excitement is not a party excitement, that it has not been 





taken the city of waters,” he added, “Now, therefore, 
gather the rest of the people together, and. encamp against 
the city and take‘it; lest I take the city, and it be called by | 
my name.” We can imagine a patriotic Minister deliberately | 
calling Parliament together to do what he could equally well | 

ve done in its absence with something of the same motive. | 
The authority which gives effect to the national will of 
England in the East will to the great body of the people seem 
€ supreme authority, because it will be the authority which 








nourished from party motives, and that it is not meant to sub- 
serve party ends, than by relegating the question to a Conserva- 
tive House of Lords and to a Conservative House of Commons. 
When we ask for an Autumn Session, we ask to have the policy 
of England shaped by that devoted majority which has so con- 
sistently supported Lord Beaconsfield. We ask it, indeed, with 
no doubt as to the action of that majority, because they 
were Englishmen before they were Conservatives; and if 
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Lord Beaconsfield were to insist on keeping his policy un- 
changed, or even while avowing a change of policy, to avow it 
in that cynical and reluctant tone which implies that his 
political necessities rather than his will assent to the 
change, we believe that his majority would desert him, and 
that among the first to fall away would be some of his own most 
eminent colleagues. But—and this constitutes another reason 
for an Autumn Session—it is not likely that Lord Beaconsfield 
will insist on keeping his policy unchanged, and in no way can 
the process of changing it be made so easy as by calling Par- 
liament together in a special and exceptional way. The 
announcement that Parliament would meet in the autumn 
would be an announcement that the circumstances under 
which the Government had last met Parliament exist no longer, 
and an indication that the policy which had been suited to 
them has passed out of existence with them. An Autumn 
Session would be the most convenient bridge possible for a 


Ministry anxious to retreat from its original position, and to | 


take up a wholly new one. We have argued the question ex- 
clusively as one between the Government and the country, but 
there is another and more general aspect of it which ought 
not to be left out of sight. The coming autumn will probably be 
marked by negotiations of the utmost gravity between the 
great Powers. Nothing gives an English Minister such weight 
in Europe as the knowledge that he moves with the whole 
strength of the English nation at his back. Foreign Govern- 
ments know nothing about public meetings, but they know 
well enough what a declaration by Parliament means. It will 
be well that such a declaration shall have been made, when the 
representative of England goes into Council at Vienna, or Berlin, 


or London, 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 

R. GLADSTONE probably never did a better stroke of 
work for England, certainly never so good a one for the 
English Church, as when he recommended Dr. Fraser for the 
Bishopric of Manchester. It would have been hardly possible 
to appoint a better Bishop; it would have certainly been 
impossible to appoint so good a Bishop of Manchester. Per- 
fect simplicity, practical capacity, manliness of a high order, 
godliness of the most unpresuming type,—these were the 
qualities needful to secure the popular influence of a Bishop 





a 

' And accordingly the Bishop of Manchester has been throughout 
his life remarkable for simplicity of purpose, and for as much 
, of wariness as is consistent with simplicity, though, in an able and 
Sensible man, simplicity perhaps is the truest wariness, Certain} 
no bishop has less of “ priestcraft, clerical ascendane = 
_sacerdotal pretensions” in him than Dr. Fraser. He tells 
his mind in the same simple and manly fashion as if he were 
a layman, without any of those mannerisms of soft and 
_deprecatory qualification,—the lawn-sleeves, as it were, of 
| speech,—which seem conceived to shadow forth the condes. 
_cension of a bishop in having recourse to human language. If 
you read a letter of his following close on one of Lord Russell’sin 
the Times, you do not know which says what it has to say in the 
simpler fashion, and Lord Russell understands crispness and 
brevity, if any man in England understands it. There is nothi 
of the artificial sonorousness of the bishop about Dr. Fraser 
He does not indulge in apologetic or rhetorical ‘ padding,’ but 
goes straight to his point. And his point is always practical, 
He prefers the School-Board school efficiently worked, to the 
Denominational school inefficiently worked, and says so, to the 
great horror of some not only of his clergy, but of the clerical. 
minded laymen of his diocese,—(the class exists). He has no 
admiration at all for celibacy as an end, but he sees that 
certain things can be done by clergymen without family ties 
which cannot be equally well done by clergymen with family 
ties, and he is bold enough, and has long been bold enough, to 
say so. In the preface to the same volume of sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford to which we have 
already referred, he avowed his belief that the people of the great 
cities of England, like London and Manchester, would never be 
reached by the parochial system which has been, on the whole, 
so successful in the rural districts. For that purpose, associa. 
tions of clergymen, all working together in a single organisation, 
would be needed. And accordingly, with his usual straight 
forwardness, Dr. Fraser said, “ We must not allow a silly and 
irrational dread of monasticism, with whose essential principle 
of vows the proposed establishment would have nothing in 
common, to prejudice or blind us in estimating the value of 
these possible collateral aids to our existing parochial system.” 
It is the same with everything the Bishop does. He goes 
straight to the practical point, and declines to be thrown off it 
by the fears of misunderstanding which scare less direct and 
less simple-minded men. 








of the National Church in the great metropolis of manufacture 
and of commercial enterprise. And these qualities the Bishop 
of Manchester has been manifesting in a higher and higher 
degree ever since he was first appointed to his present 
See. A plain-spoken man, who has vigour and sense 
written on every feature of his fresh and open face,—a 
man who is as indifferent to the conventional dignities 
of his position as he is, on that very account, capable of 
using them to good effect,—a prompt man, who seizes the 
first tool which comes ready to his hand for doing a moral 
work that must be done, whether it be a tool that the fas- 
tidious among his brethren or his clergy like to see him 
brandishing or not,—a whole-minded man, who is incapable of 
dividing himself into two, and of keeping silence as a bishop 
when he would feel it his peremptory duty to speak asa 
citizen,—an earnest man, who never likes to say a word which 
is the proper handle to a deed without following it up by the 
appropriate action,—and yet far too busy and sagacious a man 
to meddle in matters which do not concern the chief obligations 
of his personal or his official life, Dr. Fraser is just the bishop 
for a diocese which proverbially loves practical vigour, plain- 
dealing, and hard work, better than any other qualities 
through which it might be possible to express the general 
characteristics of the Christian character. Nor has the good 
he has done been in any way confined to his own diocese. 
No one on the Bench of Bishops has exerted so healthy an 
influence as Dr. Fraser, in beginning to overcome that division 
of feeling between the Clergy and the Laity, the existence of 
which he recognised and deplored fifteen years at least before 
he became, or had hope of becoming, a Bishop. In 1855, in 
preaching before the University of Oxford, Dr. Fraser remarked 
on that unhappiest of all schisms, a parting “ into separate 
interests of the Clergy and the Laity.” ‘The people,” he 
said, “ are suspicious of their ministers. They stand in doubt 
of their honesty. They are apprehensive of what they call 
priestcraft, and clerical ascendancy, and sacerdotal pretensions. 
And the feeling, far from subsiding, is, I fear, growing in 
intensity day by day. No one yet perhaps can calculate the 
direction it will take, or measure the consequences of its develop- 
ment, But to us, whose office it is to be preachers of recon- 


ciliation, it is an additional motive to simplicity and wariness.” 


Nor is he, even in action, a mere ecclesiastic. He not 
only horrifies his clergy by pointing out that efficient 
schools where the Ohurch Catechism is not taught are 
better than inefficient schools where it is taught, but he 
takes his own natural part in all those public questions on 
which his conscience as a man is deeply moved, whether they 
be Church questions or not. The other day he presided ata 
meeting at Manchester in favour of the Vivisection Bill, and 
made a most admirable and, as usual, perfectly practical speech 
on the subject,—undeterred by the immense social prestige of 
the professional influences ranged against him. And, about the 
same time, he was the first on the Bench to demand that the 
Bulgarian atrocities should be effectually put a stop to bys 
Government which was understood by all Europe to be giving its 
moral support to the integrity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire. His last letter to the 7%mes is but the natural corollary 
of a letter written long ago, when the Bishop was leading public 
opinion, and not following it. He has the healthy naturalness of 
character that warns him that it is impossible for a Bishop, who 
keeps silence when iniquities are perpetrated which his people 
and his Government could control, to speak with any effect 
when he is talking of the mere abstractions of moral iniquity. 
Without ostentation, without circumlocution, without affected 
tenderness, the Bishop of Manchester liberates his conscience a8 
a citizen, and something more than a citizen, a Peer and & 
Bishop of the British Empire. The Church of England would 
be much more nearly the true Church of the nation than it is, 
if there were but many Bishops like him. 

For after all, what our Clergy want is not so much learning, 
—though Dr. Fraser is a man of learning,—nor even piety, 
for they are usually full of piety as a class,—as manliness, or 28 
he himself once defined it, “freedom from sickly cravings 
languid sentiments and unreal words.” “ Resolute, though 
not rude, self-trustful, though not presumptuous,”—we are 
still quoting the Bishop of Manchester’s own delineation of true 
manliness,—Dr. Fraser has never allowed that paralysis i 
relation to action to grow over his mind which seems to strike 
with an air of unreality so much of the piety of the English 
clergy. In his College days a good Oxford scholar, then an 





inspector of schools, and the author of a striking report on the 
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school-system of America—(Dr. Fraser was just the man to get 
at the real merit of these institutions in America without over- 
estimating them)—his training for his present position has 
been a realistic training ; but even so, he never would have been 
what he is, without the moral gift of a reality of mind and 
heart which he has always sedulously guarded. He has not a 

ulative mind, and is not open, therefore, to many of the 
temptations which most endanger the purity of such a gift. 
Still, it is a great thing to have a man who possesses it and 
sedulously guards it among the Bishops. In the most re- 
markable of Dr. Fraser’s published sermons he insists on 
the necessity of taking the kingdom of God by force, by 
« doing violence, as well as suffering it,”—nut, of course, party 
yiolence or destructive violence, but the violence to our own self- 
love and self-will which we are least fond of using. That sermon 
is very characteristic of the man. The Bishop of Manchester has 
all that earnest simplicity in him which hardly distinguishes 
between seeing right and doing it. He will be accused,—has been 
accused,—by some, quite lately, of rushing violently and blindly 
into a discussion in which he may do infinite mischief, without the 
statesman’s knowledge which could alone enable him to do good, 
in the matter of this Turkish Question ; and is told that when he 
asks whether it would be so very horrible, after all, to let Russia 
reach Constantinople, if it were the only way of preventing,— 
which Dr. Fraser expressly said was clearly not the case,—these 
frightful crimes committed in the name of government, he is pre- 
paring popular opinion for a chaos of war, such as would bring 
in its train atrocities infinitely more terrible. That is pure 
rubbish. No one looks to such a letter as the Bishop of 
Manchester's for an opinion as to the policy of the future. And 
if he did, he would not find it. All the Bishop said or meant 
is that so far as the blow to English interests would be con- 
cerned, the conquest by Russia of Constantinople would not 
be so dangerous to us, as it would be to give the least con- 
ceivable sanction to such a hell upon earth as the Turkish 
rule during the last few months has set up in Bulgaria. 
And surely the Bishop is right. The true “ interests” 
of England are quite inseparable from her humanity and 
justice. She could no more rule India well, while con- 
sciously compounding for her position there by ignoring such 
hideous wickedness here, than a man could live a pure life in 
one place while he abetted every form of iniquity in another. 
The Bishop gave a purely religious and moral opinion, and 
proposed to get the nation to act on it, without any of those 
deliberations of conscience which are so enfeebling and fatal 
after the conscience has once seen the right. He, and such as 
he, are the true leaven of the National Church, and while they 
remain to us, will secure the respect of English laymen for that 
Church, even after the Press of the country has become inocu- 
lated with the reckless indifference to humanity and the effemi- 
nately-“ strong ” diplomacy of an Asiatic Minister. 





PREPARING FOR THE GERMAN GENERAL 
ELECTIONS. 


HE approach of the General Elections for the Reichstag is 
visible in all parties and in all departments of public 

life. In spite of the extended powers reserved to the Bundes- 
rath, or Representative Council of Confederated Governments, 
the influence of the popular Chamber must be ultimately pre- 
dominant in modern German politics, and the example of 
Prince Bismarck, who, after long contentions with the Liberals, 
has been obliged to govern by them for years, proves that 
even in the military State it is no longer possible to rule 
on oligarchic principles. We may say this much, while re- 
membering the restricted sort of liberty which the German 
Liberals patronise. It would seem, indeed, that the Germans 
of all political shades would hardly believe in the reality of 
their Government if it did not continually interfere in pri- 
vate life to an extent intolerable to the average English- 
man. The most fanatic worshippers of liberty in Germany 


problem of the Parliamentary future may be said to depend 
upon whether the Government—that is, Prince Bismarck—will 
continue to rule by means of the National-Liberals, or will 
seek to accentuate the Conservative tendencies which have 
never deserted it. This, again, narrows itself down to the 
consideration of the chances of the National-Liberals retaining 
or losing their existing majority in the House. It has seldom 
been seriously denied that the alliance of the Government 
with the National-Liberals was mainly a matter of expediency 
rather than sympathy. Ministerial Conservatives have never 
been absent from the array of the Government forces, and the 
organs of Prince Bismarck have often spread wrath and appre- 
hension among the National-Liberal following, by indicating 
the regret with which the Government would see the diminution 
of the influence of Conservatism of the good old pattern. It 
has always happened, however, that these ebullitions of 
suppressed proclivities, so long as the National-Liberal 
majority remained unbroken, led to no withdrawal of the 
official sunshine in which the National-Liberals had basked, 
and the occasional perturbation of spirits had no ulterior con- 
sequences. Still the conviction has remained that the 
alliance was one of necessity, not choice, and the Government 
is accordingly suspected, at the present moment, of pursuing 
the tactics of a mercenary suitor engaged in calculating the 
prospective electoral fortune of each of the Parliamentary rivals 
for its alliance. 

A few weeks ago, it was confidently expected in Conservative 
quarters that the National-Liberals had come to the term of 
their ascendancy. A good deal favoured this supposition. The 
National-Liberals represent the upper middle-classes, and their 
legislation is accused by large and active popular elements of 
being conducted in the interests of the bourgeoisie alone. The 
reproach would be of less consequence if the elections to the 
Reichstag were not the issue of universal suffrage, entirely un- 
trammelled by those Drei-Classen regulations which in the 
case of the Prussian Landtag secure such advantages to the 
side of property. As it was, there was a vast amount of 
coquetry on the part of Conservative politicians with semi- 
Socialist doctrines, a vast amount of Disraelian Radicalism and 
“ Young-Englandism” in fact, and grave and stiff-backed 
organs of traditionalism lisped soft nothings about the masses 
and the toilers very much in the style of the apostolic aristo- 
crats of “ Sybil.” The German “ Conservative working-man ” 
does not seem to have been conjured up by the spell, notwith- 
standing, and the Conservatives chances, though probably a 
little better than three years ago, can hardly be described as 
corresponding to the hopes of such as dream or dreamed of the 
installation of a Junker-party once more. On the other hand, 
the prospects of the National-Liberals are by no means bright. 
They are not likely to obtain recruits among those electors 
whom the May Laws have attached to the Centre party. 
Though the quarrel between the Church and State has not 
developed any startling incidents of late, it subsists in the same 
stubborn, acrid, uncompromising fashion as ever. The vacant 
dioceses are administered by secret ecclesiastical delegates, 
either of the Pope as supreme Bishop, or of the Bishops who 

















entertain such strange notions of the object of their cult, 
that it is only in an all-regulating, all-restricting Socialism that 
they appear to recognise the ideal dear to the curb-loving 

eutonic soul. The tyranny of the masses may be just as 
Objectionable to the true Liberal as the tyranny of the classes, 
but none the less there is a broad distinction between the | 
politicians who start from a popular basis and those who place 
the force of the State in the hands of acaste. The divergence | 
between the two orders of political ideas is quite as wide in 
Germany as elsewhere, but for the moment, and perhaps for | 
Some time, the disturbing effect of collateral issues is so | 
perceptible as to be almost predominant. Substantially the | 


have been declared to be suspended by the Royal Court. 
Neither the Poles nor the Alsatians are any more likely to 
turn National-Liberal, and the party must, accordingly, strive 
to maintain itself on its original ground, or must yield some of 
its seats to one or other of the secular competitors for 
power. 

Now, it may well happen that the National-Liberals may 
continue the most powerful party in the State; but if it can- 
not command an absolute majority, the task of governing by 
its aid becomes extremely precarious, especially in face of the 
factious coalitions to which Continental Irreconcilables are so 
prone. As a leading organ of the party has remarked, 
though it is most probable that no sweeping change in the 
constitution of parties is any longer expected, it does not re- 
quire a sweeping change to deprive the National-Liberals of 
their supremacy. A simple loss of nine seats would take the 
control of the House out of their hands, and would leave 
both themselves and the Government in face of the ugly 
dilemma of ruling by the agency of temporary and brittle 
coalitions. Far more than nine or ten times nine seats will be 
obstinately contested by either Conservatives or Social Democrats, 
or both, and consequently the position of the National-Liberals 
is the reverse of safe, even in the absence of that general de- 
pression of trade and industry which is always imputed more or 
less to the mal-administration of the actual occupants of office. 
The Social-Democrats, for instance, have already held their Elec- 
toral Congress, and appointed their candidates. There were 
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274 places represented by delegates to the Congress, so that it | and pleasure with which they used to be received, does. There 


formed quite a mimic Parliament of German Socialism, and no 
less than 63 Socialist candidatures were announced to the 
Assembly. As the majority of these Socialist candidatures are 
intended for urban centres which form the main citadels of 
National-Liberal strength, it is plain that the party will have 
to omit no precaution to hold their own. Besides, the Social- 
ists, at whatever sacrifice of consistency, have learned to veil 
or attenuate the scope of their principles for application on the 
hustings. Thus while the solidarity of humanity should seem 
to discountenance an anti-Social protectionism, the Bebels 
and Liebknechts have endeavoured to draw profit from the 
existing current of feeling in wide classes of the population 
in the present depression, by a denunciation of the existing 
treaties of commerce as injurious to German interests. Simi- 
larly the Socialist theory of an all-owning, all-managing State, 
is made to yield to the popular objection to uniting the 
German Railways in the hand of the Government. What 
would be good in the ideal State, the Social-Democrats explain, 
may be the reverse of good in “the military class-State.” 
The whole scene is a sufficiently complex one, and the experi- 
ment of the third Reichstag Elections will long continue to be 
doubtful. Parliaments are curiously amenable to Govern- 
mental exigencies in Germany, however, and though the hard- 
worked brain of the master-ruler may have to complain of 
some additional intricacies and perversities of the Par- 
liamentary situation, it is improbable that the Reichstag will 
prove either hostile or factious to an intolerable degree. 








INNKEEPING AS A FINE ART. 
E fear that the fine art of Innkeeping is on the decline. 
As in other departments of life, the inrush of bour- 
geois ideas, and of the people who live to make things pay, 
rather than to make them worth paying for, has not idealised the 
art of Innkeeping. There was a time when it was at least the 
ideal of an English inn to make glad the stranger’s heart, and 
not merely to sell him a certain amount of indispensable con- 
veniences of life. But no doubt this was the ideal before the time 
of railways and that multiplication of travellers which railways 
produced, rather than since. It must be very difficult to make a fine 
art of Innkeeping (or, indeed, of anything else) without a certain 
overflow of feeling in the discharge of the ordinary duties of the 
profession, and it is not easy, we dare say, to abound in cordiality 
of sentiment towards the crowds which railways have launched as 
travellers on the country. The hospitable state of mind is 
essential to the fine art, though not to the trade, of Inn- 
keeping; and the hospitable state of mind must be difficult to 
attain towards all the persons who crowd one after another into 
the doors of a tolerably prosperous inn, with persistent and per- 
emptory cries for breakfast, lunch, dinner, or supper, chops, 
cutlets, wine, beer, bacon, eggs, beds, baths, towels, and hot 
water, between the earliest hour of the morning and the arrival 
of the last omnibus at night. But whatever the cause, it is certain, 
we think, that Innkeeping as a fine art is on the decay. We admit 
that ‘crack’ hotels exist, and are likely to exist in still greater num- 
bers, in favourite spots or in great cities, —‘ crack’ hotels where any 
luxury can be purchased for the requisite consideration. But that 
no more realises the ideal of Innkeeping cultivated as a fine art 
than good printing realises the ideal of handwriting cultivated as 
a fine art. Printing may answer a great many of the purposes 
of the reader better than the best writing, but it has none of the 
beauty of fine writing, for all that. And so a palace-hotel, such 
as Switzerland erects on all her most magnificent sites, and even 
England erecis in great cities, and here and there, at rare inter- 
vals, in scenes of justly celebrated beauty, may answer some of 
the purposes of the traveller more effectively than the most per- 
fect of the old-fashioned inns, but for all that it is the effective- 
ness of machinery rather than the effectiveness of individual 
temper and taste which these hotels attain,—the effectiveness 
which comes of large plans and successful organisation, rather 
than the effectiveness which comes of a mind which finds some- 
thing more in a particular calling than opportunity for profit in 
the adequate supply of demand. 

What makes the disappearance of the higher and more artistic 
Innkeeping,—the Innkeeping which found room for genius as 
well as talent,—even more of a misfortune than it would 
otherwise be, is, that the slight effervescence of friendly 
feeling and satisfaction with which travellers arrive at an 
inn, does not in any degree tend to disappear with the multipli- 
cation of journeys, though the corresponding feeling of interest 





is always a sense of gratification, as of something achieved wh 

. “ » When 
any part of the day’s travelling being over, a landing-place in the 
journey for rest and refreshment is reached, and there is a certain 
sense of disappointment when you find that youzare received 
a mechanical apparatus of porters, ostlers, waiters, and chamber. 
maids, rather than by a host or hostess with a host’s or 
hostess’s welcome. ‘The first element in the fast-vanishing fing 
art of Innkeeping is cordiality of welcome. And in England 
this is getting particularly rare. Indeed, the authorities are more 
and more often disposed to receive you as the}omnibus-horse mut 
regard the passengers, that is, as predestined and inevitable burdens, 
which it is well to bear patiently, and even with resignation, but 
which it is contrary to nature to rejoice in. Now, that alone ig a 
damper to the gentle expansion of heart with which you draw up 
at the door of aninn. The idyllic feeling is at once checked, and 
you pass from any hope of a realised ideal of art into the state of 
mind of the mere customer. And of course what is true of the 
deficiency in the feeling with which you are received, is apt to be 
equally true of the deficiency in the external amenities with which 
that feeling is expressed. Abroad there is still a preference for 
decorated entrances, for bright oleanders or other flowers to flank 
the steps of the entrance. In England even the great tree op- 
posite the inn-door, or the old-fashioned inn-gardens at the back 
which used sometimes to make up for a homely entrance, are fast 
disappearing, without anything to take their place. There is no 
external grace or charm presented to the appearing or the dis. 
appearing stranger. You feel at once that you are looked upon 
by the eye of strict business, not by the eye of hospitality. 

And of course, if the fine art is not studied outside, still leas 
is it studied inside, where it takes a much more genuine taste or 
genius for the thing to make the guests feel that they are welcome 
and respected. There is apt to be parsimony in all the details, 
We remember seeing in an old guest-book the hostess of twenty 
years ago complimented on ‘‘ the abundance of her snowy linen,” 
The compliment would not apply to the same inn now, for three good 
reasons. There is no abundance, no snowiness, and nolinen. The 
best bedrooms, even in great hotels, are furnished with two fluffy 
cotton towels at most,—towels with those horrid fringes which 
seem so contrary to the nature of towels, and which when wetted 
insist on limply streaking, instead of washing your face. You 
are fortunate if these towels are really clean, and have not been 
already used by previous strangers shown in to wash their hands, 
It is ten to one that even the sheets are cotton. And in the best 
and most expensive hotels it is two to one that they are not 
clean, but only straightened out a bit,—after, say, a single 
use. Now it is clear that no idyllic feeling can possi- 
bly survive the attempt to foist cotton articles that are 
not fresh from the washerwoman’s hands on you, even if you 
firmly resist it, and ring steadily till honest towels and sheets,— 
only cotton even then, most likely,—are brought. There can be 
no joy over a stranger who is offered the privilege of sleeping in 
the last stranger’s sheets, and still less joy in him. Yet this is 
what Innkeeping as a trade, in place of Innkeeping as a fine art, 
has brought us to. 

Again, nothing can be less like the generous pleasure in 
making much of a stranger than the unimaginative and strictly 
served-to-order meals of the modern hotel. There is no effort to 
tempt the appetite of the guest, nothing but at best a strict com- 
pliance with orders issued. There is no delight taken in the 
appearance of the table,—no rolls and toast and oat-cakes, pike- 
lets, and tea-cake at tea or breakfast; no fruit, no generous 
supply of milk and cream ; only the bare allowance of bread and 
butter or leathery toast positively ordered, and as much skim-milk 
as will be barely sufficient to render the tea drinkable. Ina word, 
the table is never laid out as it would be laid for a little 
private feast, but only just up to order, even if the resources of 
the inn will admit of that. Now the imagination of the host used 
to be thought far more active and efficient in making these sort of 
meals tempting, than the imagination of the guest,—for the host 
had made a study of it, while the guest had not,—and it was onee 
part of the fine art of Innkeeping to exceed the guest's anticipa- 
tions, and make him marvel at the resources of hospitality. But 
now the trade is apt to make the supply even more meagre than 
the demand, and to fall short even of that poverty of imagination 
which always seems to seize a traveller when he is asked what he 
would like, and when usually he can only think of what he would 
not like, but must probably put up with. 

Surely there is still room left—at least in a few places—for the 
old genius of Innkeeping, for all those little beautifications outside 
an inn which refresh the eyes of the weary traveller whem enter- 
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jog, and make him feel the sense of holiday and the sense of 
welcome, and all that effort to anticipate his wants and to give 
him—in trifles, at least,—not less, but more than he demands, 
hich creates gentle ‘shocks of mild surprise,” and gives 
himethe feeling that though he pays for his pleasure, his 

Jeasure is a matter of concern to his host as well as to himself. 
Of course, we can understand the position that the strict com- 
mercial relation of demand and supply has as much applicability 
to the relations of guest and host as to any other trade relations. 
But then, we maintain that if the highest effectiveness is to be 
given to travel, the relation of guest and host in an inn should be 
something more than a mere trade relation, just as the relation of 
patient and physician is more than a mere trade relation. There 
should be something to be grateful for, besides what you pay 
for,—some recognition of the desire to exceed what you have the 
means of demanding. For unquestionably in a strange place it 
does add greatly to all the charm and flush of novelty and 
beauty to feel that you are surrounded with a genial care that 
does not throw you entirely on your own resources. An inn 
at the best, of course, is not a home, but it may well be 
for a short time an agreeable variety even on home, if you 
find that pains are taken to give you pleasure beyond the 
four corners of your bargain. Travellers are generally in a mood 
in which it makes all the difference to them whether they are 
to depend wholly on their own aptness to exact what they wish, 
or whether they may trust not a little to their host, and feel grate- 
ful to him for his care. There is a zest in finding yourself treated 
better than you had bargained for, which adds greatly to the 
freshness and elasticity of feeling appropriate to travel; but it is 
a zest which only the old innkeepers, who, whether they knew it 
or not, practised Innkeeping as a fine art, and not as a mere 
trade, knew how to secure for you. The modern hotel is only a 
shop, where you have a fair chance of obtaining at a price all that 
you have the means and the mind to exact. 





THE PLANET SATURN’S DARK RING. 

ATURN is now the ruling planet of the night, and will con- 
tinue to be so for several weeks. It may, therefore, interest 

our readers to learn that some very striking observations have 
recently been made upon the ringed planet, at an observatory which 
in former years acquired great renown for Saturnian discoveries. 
At Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., there is a fine telescope by Merz 
(the maker of the object-glass of the great Greenwich telescope), 
which, unlike its brother at Greenwich, has been employed in the 
study of the sun, moon, and planets, with results scarcely matched 
and certainly not surpassed elsewhere. It was with this instru- 
ment that the elder Bond detected the satellite Hyperion, the last 
discovered of the eight moons of Saturn, and remarkable as 
travelling between the two largest moons, Titan and Japetus. 
The honour of this discovery had to be shared, however, with our 
observer, Mr. Lassell, who detected the moon while the news of 
Bond’s success was on its way across the Atlantic. Another dis- 
covery made by Bond was also, by a strange coincidence, inde- 
pendently, but later, effected by an Englishman, during the interval 
between the discovery in America and the arrival of the news of 
itin England. He perceived inside the bright rings of Saturn, 
which had been known for nearly two centuries to astronomers, 
a dark ring, possessing the strange property, hitherto un- 
heard of among celestial objects, of being transparent, so that 


.. where it crosses the disc of the planet the latter can be perceived 


through it as through a crape veil, to use Mr. Lassell’s description. 
This strange appendage was discovered by Dawes a few days later 
in England. It is to this object that the discoveries we have now to 
describe relate. From the time of its detection the dark ring 
has been the subject, or, perhaps, we should rather say, the 
occasion of much speculation. It was not supposed to be an 
entirely new formation, though so clearly discernible when first 
noted that many wondered how it could so long have remained 
unnoticed when the planet was studied with the powerful instru- 
ments known to have been used in its examination. Pictures of 
the planet were found which seemed to show that the “crape 
veil” at least had been seen many years before Bond detected it. 
It does not say much for the earlier observers that they should 
have paid 80 little attention to a feature so strange, or for astro- 
nomers generally, that having the opportunity of examining the 
earlier drawings, they should have overlooked the peculiarity. So, 
however, it was. But though the newly observed ring was not 
regarded as an entirely new formation, it was seen to be highly 
probable that this ring had developed marvellously, for when 
first recognised as a ring it was quite a well-defined feature of 





the planet. The idea was suggested that the ring-system of Saturn 
had drawn inwards, and some even went so far as to compare 
the new inner dark ring to the front waves of an ocean bearing 
inwards upon the planet. In England the discovery led the Cam- 
bridge Professors of Mathematics to select the rings of Saturn for 
the subject of the Adams Prize Essay in 1857. Professor Clerk 
Maxwell, to whom the prize was awarded, deduced from the 
mathematical investigation of the subject the strange conclusion 
that the rings are formed of multitudes of minute satellites, as 
sands on the sea-shore for multitude. Thus the dark ring would 
come to be regarded as simply a portion of this mighty belt of 
small satellites, where the moons were widely scattered, so that 
the dark background of the sky could be seen through the ring. 

The observations recently made by Mr. Trouvelot at Harvard 
accord perfectly with this theory, and seem explicable by no other. 
It has been noticed, in the first-place, the planet’s shadow where 
it falls on the dark ring undergoes strange changes of shape, as 
though the surface on which it fell were undulating. Now, 
although there might be irregularities on a solid ring, and though 
these, by changing their position as the ring rotated, might pro- 
duce the effects described, we have no reason whatever for sup- 
posing that there are fixed unevennesses upon Saturn's rings large 
enough to be discernible from our distant stand-point. It is 
much more natural to suppose that the scattered moons forming 
the dark ring have such motions as to give an undulating surface 
to the rings. There is, indeed, another explanation, which pro- 
bably is also true, viz., that the planet's atmosphere is very deep, 
and laden with enormous masses of cloud, which are continually 
changing in position, shape, and constitution, now floating high, 
now low; now swelling, now contracting ; now dissolving into 
invisible vapour, anon condensing into masses as dense as our 
heaviest rain-clouds. The shadow of a planet surrounded by 
such vapour-masses would unquestionably vary, and we know 
that even on the bright rings the shadow of Saturn varies ; but as 
it is seen to vary more markedly on the dark ring, we may infer 
that this ring has an undulating surface. 

Next, Mr. Trouvelot has noticed that the inner half of the dark 
ring is so transparent that the outline can hardly be recognised 
where it crosses the planet, whereas the outer half is so much 
more opaque that the outline of the planet can hardly be 
seen through it. This fact is not only remarkable in itself, but 
still more remarkable when we remember that until quite recently 
the character of the dark ring was quite different. The whole 
width of the ring was formerly uniformly transparent, or at least 
so nearly so that no difference could be recognised between the 
outer and inner parts of this ring. This thinning of the inner 
edge is probably accompanied by a gradual extension of the ring- 
system towards the planet. Clerk Maxwell long since pointed 
out that a change of this sort was to be expected, as a natural 
consequence of collisions taking place among the tiny moons 
forming this ring-system. And other observations by Mr, 
Trouvelot show clearly that multiplied collisions of this sort must 
continually occur. For he finds that from time to time the dark 
ring assumes an aspect showing that its substance is agglomerated 
in clustering masses, through which the light of the planet does 
not penetrate. How strange are the thoughts suggested by such 
changes! Within the ring itself what energy of life (so to speak) 
is indicated by the conflict of satellites! And as regards Saturn 
himself, does it not appear clear that while such changes as these 
are taking place in the nearer portions of his system, he cannot 
yet be regarded as a completed world? We see nature's hand 
still at work out yonder, fashioning under the very eyes of 
astrondmers the system of a planet once thought to have been 
formed even earlier than our own earth. The processes of cosmical 
development which were formerly so energetically disbelieved, but 
have now taken their place among astronomical probabilities (and 
almost as certainties), seem here to be actually in progress. Nature 
has been detected in the act, and there is good reason for believing 
now, what was suggested by the present writer eleven years since, 
that ‘‘in the variations perceptibly proceeding in the Saturnian 
Ring-system a key may one day be found to the law of develop- 
ment under which the Solar system reached its present condition.” 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_e——— 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BULGARIAN 
ATROCITIES. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I hope you will permit another ‘“ Conservative elector,” 
who at a general election gives seven county votes and three 
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borough votes, to express his eatire dissent from the letter headed 
‘*A Warning,” in your issue of the 2nd inst. 

Most intelligent electors I think, whether Conservative or 
Liberal, will have sense enough to know that the English 
Government has had no power whatever to prevent atrocities 
being committed in this wretched, and so far as Servia was 
affected, entirely unprovoked war. Sir Henry Elliot is a 
Liberal of the purest water —appointed by a Liberal 
Government—he knew just as much and no more than 
did the Russian or Austrian Ambassador; and it is admitted 
that at the time Mr. Disraeli spoke, with the caution becoming a 
responsible English statesman, of reports which had no other 
foundation, so far as was known, than a report in a newspaper, no 
intelligence of these atrocities had been transmitted by our Am- 
bassador. How, then, can the Government be charged with 
complicity in these crimes, or with indifference to them? So 
soon as intelligence reached the Foreign Office, urgent remon- 
strances were addressed to Turkey, and a demand made for 
immediate inquiry. But it is a new feature in diplomacy if it 
be proposed to supersede an accredited Ambassador and act in a 
public way on a newspaper correspondent’s report. 

How does ‘‘A Conservative Elector” propose that Englartd should 
proceed? To judge by the well-simulated indignation of some 
of the speakers at public meetings (curiously the same irrepressible 
men who fumed last autumn over the Slave Circular, until they 
found that the same Circular substantially had been issued by the 
Liberal Government), it will be right to plunge Europe into war 
in order ‘to sweep Turkey from the face of the earth.” Do 
these gentlemen know what war is? Do they know what such a 
war—one & outrance—would be? A strange remedy for cruelty 
and suffering, certainly! Your correspondent may make his mind 
easy. Englishmen, with few exceptions, are too patriotic to try 
and embarrass their Government in its contention with foreign 
Powers merely to snatch a temporary and delusive party triumph. 
I do not suppose you will print this letter, for, with a very wide 
knowledge of English journalism, I have never seen such excessive 
unfairness in partisanship as uniformly characterises the Spectator. 
Perhaps if you knew what men of the world say on the subject, 
you would come to the conclusion that your object —the destruc- 
tion of the Tory party—would be more likely to be served by an 
occasional admission on your part that, perhaps, a few Tories 
n:ight exist who were as honest, as patriotic, and as humane as 
everybody knows all Radicals are.—I am, Sir, &c., K. 


[Our correspondent is as inaccurate in his conception of what 
has happened as any speaker at a public meeting, though be cer- 
tainly does not ‘* simulate,” and no one will gather from his letter 
that he feels, any indignation. Mr. Disraeli showed none of ‘‘ the 
caution becoming a responsible English statesman ” in relation to 
the Daily News’ reports. He threw all the discredit in his power 


upon them, without any caution at all. And no one probably 
regrets that want of caution now more than himself, though he 
continued to display it, in his pro-Turkish infatuation, long after 
he had had the fullest opportunity,—of which he would not avail 
himself,—of knowing those reports to be substantially accurate. 
Again, as the only supporter of Turkey against the three Northern 
Governments, our Government had the means of applying ina 
day or two a moral pressure which would have been completely 
effectual to stop all the diabolic work that was going on, and to 
punish the perpetrators of what was irretrievably done. It preferred 
not to apply that pressure. ‘There is nothing easier than to de- 
molish violent proposals made by irresponsible people. But 
what the English people want is to see the British Government 
declare that the Power which has so vilely abused Bulgaria shall 
not be allowed by Europe the chance of abusing her any more. 
We are not usually reproached for refusing to admit hostile criti- 
cism,—rather for admitting it too freely and indiscriminately.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your article in the Spectatur of last week, criticising the 
Liberal Party for their want of a definite policy in the present 
crisis towards Turkey, may have been (though I trust it was not) 
needed to stimulate us both to form more distinct views for our- 
selves, and to press upon the Government the necessity of more 
vigorous action in relation to Eastern affairs. 

If you will permit me, I will venture to point out certain 
special desiderata in any scheme for improving the civil adminis- 
tration in European Turkey, which would, I am convinced, receive 
from every section of the Liberal party both a willing and a cordial 





assent, and are almost self-evident truths to those who have either 
studied or witnessed the present state of affairs in these provinces, 
Firstly. The proconsular system of governing through the medium 


| of Pashas, appointed by the central Governments, must be aban- 
| doned. 


These offices, not unlike the Greek bishoprics, have 
already been the objects of corrupt traffic at Constantinople, and 
to recoup the outlay upon them a system of peculation has to be 
resorted to. This system dates only from 1838, and succeeded 
the patriarchal government of the large landowners, under whom 
the peasantry, though equally dependent, enjoyed the fruits of 
their own industry, free from the oppressive taxation imposed 
by the farming of the tithe, and other devices of the Pashag. 
No development of the industrial resources of the country, no 
moral or intellectual improvement in the condition of the people, 
could take place until the system of appointing Mahommedan 
Governors over populations the majority of whom are Christians 
is abandoned. 

Secondly. The provinces of Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Bul- 
garia, if freed by the fiat of the great Powers from this hopeless, 
because unchanging, despotism, will demand the representation of 
the people in a local Sckupshina, resembling, mutatis mutandis, 
the Assemblies of Servia and of Roumania. Servia has a Senate 
for the preparation of laws, and an Assembly of 134 Members, 
33 of whom are nominated and 101 elected. Why should a 
system adopted and in practical working in a province whose 
population does not exceed a million and a quarter, many of 
whom are mountaineers, be deemed either impossible or difficult 
to adapt to the wants of the larger population of agricultural 
Bulgaria? 

Lastly. If allowed to govern themselves, precautions must be 
taken that in the provinces of European Turkey the Christian 
majority be not allowed to persecute in their turn the Ma- 
hommedan minority. The Mahommedans cannot any longer 
be allowed to carry arms in the midst of an unarmed peasantry, 
nor to sit in judgment without appeal upon those whom they may 
themselves have wronged, but it would be equally unjust to deny 
to them a fair share of representation in the popular Assembly. 
These demands, and I believe nothing less than these, we are 
justified in making, as a settlement of the question of adminis- 
tration after. But these demands will never be granted unless. 
Lord Derby altogether alters the tone of our Foreign Office. I[ 
ventured to ask, in the late debate in Parliament upon the Bulgarian 
outages, first, for the punishment of Ahmed Aga, and he has 
been promoted ; secondly, for such compensation as was possible 
for those whose wrongs have been almost incredible, and a few 
head of cattle have been returned ; lastly, for security against 
the employment of Bashi-Bazouks, and they have been marching 
ever since with the army advancing upon Saitschar.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Bath, September 6. Artuur D, Hayter. 





AMERICAN CIVILISATION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you allow an American to make some comment om 
one or two points in your recent article on “The American 
Centenary?” I believe that our people are, on the whole, in & 
somewhat chastened mood this year, and by no means indisposed 
to listen attentively to thoughtful criticism. I can safely assure 
you that there are very few among us who regard our national 
Constitution as ‘‘ semi-divine,” or who attribute any Utopian ex- 
cellence to our institutions. On the contrary, the most signifi- 
cant fact in our present condition seems to be the general dis- 
position among thoughtful men to thoroughly probe. the wounds 
of the body politic, and set themselves patiently and steadily to 
the heavy task of organic reform. Yet the enthusiasm awakened 
by this Centennial anniversary, however ‘“ absurdly expressed” 
it may appear to you, is sincere and deep; and I think there are 
in the condition of our people some grounds for congratulation 
to which your article scarcely does justice. 

«As to a new and grander or happier society,” you say, “‘ there 
is as yet in the Union no trace of its development. As far a8 
we can see, a New-England State, Republican for a hundred 
years, socially differs little from an English county, life being 
quite as hard,” &c. I think there is one important qualification 
to be made to this remark. It relates to a state of things which 
has often struck me in travelling through the villages and towns 
of New England, and which I have wished I could point out to 
some of my English friends as our supreme compensation for the 
lack of finished beauty and historical interest which so impover- 
ishes our landscapes in comparison with yours. Were one of 
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jnese friends by my side, I should like to point out to 
him, as we passed along railroad or highway in almost 
any part of rural New England, the constant succession of 
comfortable dwelling-houses and thrifty homesteads, and the 
almost entire absence of the humble “ cottage ” of the labourer, 
which is so constant a feature in English and Continental rural 
districts. 1 should tell him,—‘ These houses, which you see 
everywhere, are, as a very general rule, owned by their occupants. 
Not only in New England, but throughout the North and West, 
except in the large towns, it is customary for every family to own 
its dwelling-house, and in the country the farm adjoining. The 
land is tilled by its owner, his sons, and hired labourers, and of 
these last, every one has a reasonable prospect of becoming in his 
turn a proprietor.” In a word, there does not exist here a caste 
of landless labourers or peasants. Every man in the farming 
districts may hope to have a house and land of his own. In the 

New-England farming towns, where, owing to the poverty of the 

soil, there has been a steady emigration of the native population 

to the richer West, the smaller farms are rapidly passing into the 
hands of foreign labourers, especially the Irish, and to some 
extent the Canadian French. Of course, this implies some 
deterioration in the introduction of inferior elements into the 
population ; but on the other hand, it implies a great rise in the 

ition of the foreign immigrant, and a yet greater rise for his 

en. 

The whole state of the case would be much more apparent, if I 

could take my English friend familiarly into the homes of the com- 
mon people. I willsuppose him to have come from one of the rich 
Southern counties of England, where it was once my good- 
fortune to be a guest, and to feel the charm—to an American, 
a novel and inexpressible charm—of the picturesque and 
historic English landscape; the country, beautiful with a 
thousand years of cultivation; the ancient village church, the 
stately manor-houses, the scenes and figures long familiar 
in history and romance. To eyes fresh from such a view, 
the New-England landscape would doubtless present a physical 
roughness and a corresponding bareness of historic or romantic 
interest. Nor could I hope, by way of compensation, to intro- 
duce him to households superior to those of the higher class in his 
own country in culture, benevolence, and all the higher refinements 
and graces of life. I. But it was in the charming Sussex country 
that a clergyman long resident there, and a most intelligent and 
philanthropic worker among the poor, said to me, with delibera- 
tion :—‘‘ It is my sober judgment that our agricultural labourers 
are, as a class, inferior in intelligence to ordinary savages. The 
savage has some considerable skill in hunting and in war, but 
these men hardly know as much as the oxen they drive.” I 
almost hesitate to repeat this language, which I certainly took to 
be that of strong exaggeration. But the facts given in detail 
afforded some justification for it. And it was only a somewhat 
paradoxical statement of what the public have often been told as 
to the extreme degradation of a large section of the English 
peasantry. 

My compensation for whatever deficiencies might painfully im- 
press my English guest would be found in introducing him with- 
out reserve among the class who in station correspond most nearly 
with us to the English peasants, and in letting him see for himself 
their intelligence, their self-respect, their capacity for citizenship. 
Not the least significant facts in this direction would be found 
among the labourers of foreign birth, and the most significant of all 
would be the comparison of foreign fathers and mothers with their 
children born and educated on American soil. For the children, 
education at the public schools is a matter of course, and this 
implies not only some good degree of mental training, but asso- 
ciation with the children of a higher class. Certainly, from one 
influence and another, there results in the second generation of 
immigrants an intelligence, self-respect, and independence which 
g° very far to emancipate them from priestly control and to 
qualify them for citizenship. 

I have written with special reference to New England, but very 
much the same things may be said of the whole North and West. 
What is true in these respects of the country towns also holds 
good to some extent of the cities, though in a much less degree. 
The facts I am trying to bring out belong to this general fact. 
America is the poor man’s country, the country where to an extent 
elsewhere unknown the good things of life are shared by all 
classes. If you want to measure us fairly, you must 

measure us not by the top, but by the average of our 
Society. Our highest stratum is no higher than that of 


Some other countries, I do not think it is so high as that 


periodicals are as a class inferior ; our politicians do not compare 
well with yours, either in character or ability ; we do not produce 
as many good thinkers or artists. Certainly we hope to make a 
better comparison on these points hereafter than we can make 
now. Our present deficiency in the more striking and brilliant 
fruits of civilisation may be our fatal condemnation in the eyes 
of those who judge a people solely by the books and pictures it 
produces, or by the attainments of its select few. But to those 
who think that to promote the happiness and virtue of the whole 
body of the people is the highest work of civilisation, it seems to 
me the United States offer more comfort and encouragement than 
any other nation. It is those who find no voice in literature, and 
who make small figure in history ; it is those whose daily joys 
and sorrows are unregistered by fame, but make up almost 
the whole vast sum of human existence, who find here their 
opportunity. You contrast with a smile the boasted in- 
telligence of the common people of New England with that of 
the ancient Athenians. Permit me to say, you seem to fall into 
the common habit of regarding the small minority of free 
Athenians as the whole community, and dropping out of sight the 
slaves and aliens. Just so our Southerners continually speak of the 
Southern people as worse off than before the war, &c., meaning 
the Southern Whites. In all these cases, a fundamental fact of 
the situation is ignored. I think it is the fundamental fact of 
American life that the constitution of the State and of society 
tends not to the concentration of wealth and culture in a small 
and conspicuous class, but to the securing to every man and 
woman the maximum opportunity for physical well-being and for 
mental and moral development. And great as have been our 
faults and failings (let me tell you no one feels them so keenly as 
we do), it can scarcely be thought an ignoble century's work to 
have secured and maintained that degree of prosperity and virtue 
which, on the whole, characterises the vast and heterogeneous mass 
of our common people. But to appreciate it, you must look not 
at our Centennial ode-writers, not at our authors, or artists, or 
musicians, but at our small farmers, labourers, mechanics, and 
servants, 

No doubt, the elevation of the mass of socicty ought ultimately 
to show fruit at the top; but one can wait with some patience for 
literary and wsthetic achievement, while the rough work of sub- 
duing a continent and assimilating a vast immigration still presses, 
since in the meantime we see not only physical comfort, but purity 
and self-respect in the homes of the people. I had wished to 
tocuh upon another point in your article, and to show that the 
failure of freedom to stimulate original thought is due to the fact 
that our freedom is as yet only external, and that public opinion 
is somewhat despotic. But I must already apologise for the too 
great length of this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. M. 
[We quite agree with our correspondent, but he has hardly 
caught the drift of our article,—which was not that there is as 
much respectability and happiness in England as in America, but 
that the great Republican experiment, though it has succeeded 
socially, has produced none of the effects in increasing the intgl- 
lectual and political resources of mankind which, from so great 
an experiment in political equality, might have been and was 
expected.—Ep. Spectator.] 
CHILI. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—Will you allow a resident of eighteen years’ standing in 
South America, of which fully thirteen have been passed in Chili, 
to make a few observations on the deservedly eulogistic article on 
that country which appeared in the Spectator of Saturday last ? 
My first observation will be zoological, and I know that both 
you and your readers take an interest in that branch of science. 
Of the four animals of the llama species that are found in South 
America, only one, that is the llama, can be called a “ plodding 
beast.” But the llama is never found further south than lat. 22°, 
except as a zoological curiosity; so that this beast of burden, 
which walks ten miles a day carrying from 80 Ib. to 100 Ib., could 
never have trodden the passes of the Chilian Andes. The alpaca, 
which is bred only for its valuable wool, lives exclusively in the 
highlands of northern Boliva and southern Peru, never breeding 
at a lower level than 14,000 feet above the sea. The vicuiia, the 
most beautiful of the tribe, is wild and shy and very fleet, and is 
found in the same regions as its kindred above mentioned. The 
huanaco, the largest of the genus, also a very fleet and wild 
animal, has a much wider range, for it is found on the whole 
chain of the Andes, from the Equator to the Straits of Magellan, 
and at every elevation from near the sea-level up to the limits of 





of England. Our literature is poor compared to yours; our 


perpetual snow. 
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As respects the political and social condition of the country, |! whom I supposed to be a gossip of hers. She answered me with 
your informant (if I read him aright, through the medium of -the utmost gravity, ‘“‘I have seen nothing of ‘La Eulalia’ for 
your comment), though correct in the main, has fallen into error some time; she no longer ‘ goes into society.’ ” 
in matters of detail. Since the terrible political convulsion of 1852 | The Valparaiso people may be a thrifty folk, compared with 
there has been a revolution of considerable magnitude, in 1859, the San‘iaguinos ; still, only in March last the Municipal Board of 
which was not repressed without considerable bloodshed. But it | the former place were seriously considering (and that, too, in a 
must be said, to the credit of this model republic (for, in spite of | time of commercial distress) the propriety of making a promenade 
defects, inherent in all human institutions, and especially new | in the tail-end of their city, estimated to cost $700,000, at the same 
institutions, the Government of Chili might serve in many ways | time that a scanty supply of unwholesome water costs each tenant 
as a model to much greater republics), that not only has it | ofa suite of rooms from 24s. per month upwards. No wonder 
enjoyed seventeen years of exemption from internecine strife, but | that the death-rate of Valparaiso, in spite of its magnificent 
that such exemption bids fair to continue. Chilians, with so") hygienic situation and its dirt-abhorring Edile, is nearly double 
much unlikeness to Englishmen, have this in common with us, | that of London. 

—that they exhibit in political matters a sound common-sense,| In conclusion, I may state that the last Blue-book of Consular 
which has been acquired by them alone of all the Latin peoples. | Reports contains valuable statistical information relating to the 

I may not trespass upon your space to say anything about the | trade, commerce, and banking business of Chili, furnished by 
causes of this political manhood, and for the same reason will not | her Majesty's Consuls, Messrs. Drummond-Hay and Grierson,— 
be tempted to dilate upon the system of ‘“ inquilinaje,” now | I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas H. Moore, 
happily getting shorn of its worst abuses, and will only remark | 
that this system, far from having arisen from the equal division | THE LOSS OF THE ‘WARSPITE.’ 
of property among children, adopted by the Chilian Code from (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
the Code Napoléon, is now dying out, partly because of the sub- | Sin,—I have the honour to be a member of the Committee of the 
division of estates, and partly from the competition for labour, Marine Society, which has existed for a hundred years, having 
which has kept pace with the making of railroads and the | been founded by Hanway, a grand old patriot and philanthropist 
development of the mining industry; partly also from the | of former days. The Society has furnished nearly seventy thou- 
introduction of the thin end of the wedge (very thin, it is true, | sand abled- bodied seamen to the Navy and Merchant Service, 
as yet) of popular education. The system is a remnant of the | Not long since, as you doubtless remember, our training-ship, the 
feudal tenure of the Spanish Conquistadores, and comes primarily | ‘ Warspite,’ was burned to the water's edge, and the pecuniary 
from the mita exacted by the paternally despotic Incas of Peru, | loss to the Society and to individuals was much greater than either 
adopted and made harsh and cruel by Pizarro and his followers. | could afford. Government has given us another ship, to prepare 

Peasant proprietors exist in Chili in small numbers, it is which for the comfort and training of our boys will require the 
true, not in the centre of the republic—which alone has been | outlay of some twelve thousand pounds at least, to meet which it 
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studied by Mr. Rumbold—but in the north, in the “ happy 
valley” of Elqui, a quebrada highly cultivated, and rich in para- 
disiacal fruits and enjoying a paradisiacal climate; also in the 


| will be necessary for us, in spite of help from the Mansion House, 
| &c., to expend, say, about six thousand pounds of our capital, the 
‘interest of which in great measure enables us to carry on our 


territories that are gradually being gained from the hunting- | work, which is de facto a great national benefit. Perhaps a 

grounds of the Araucanian Indians. {notice of the above in your influential columns may induce 
Santiago is a great city ; it means to become and is becoming 'rich men and women, who happen to be also generous and 

the Paris of South America, whither tend the aspirations not only | patriotic, to help us. Bis dat qui cito dat.—I am, Sir, &c., 

of good Chilians, but of all good South Americans. Small blame Cours Mackenzir, Major-General. 

to them !—they want to enjoy their own and live in peace in a} 9 Bina Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

city where they need fear no ostracism, religious or otherwise, | [As a rule, we feel it our duty to decline to admit applications 

and no pronunciamientos of law-defying soldiers ; where they can ‘of this kind, even from the most deserving societies ; but this is a 

educate their sons and their daughters, and where they can |case of such unquestionable importance, even from a national 

see Italian tragedies and hear Italian and French operas in a | point of view, that we make an exception in its favour.—Ep. 

theatre that London would be proud of, if it had such a one. | Spectator. ] 

Still Santiago has its drawbacks. It centre is palatial, but its | : 

outskirts and artisans’ quarters are neither beautiful to the eye | CRICKET REFORM. 

nor pleasant to the nose. A few squares from the centre of the | [TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

city the foot-passenger risks both purse and life after nine o’clock | Si,—With reference to your article on this subject in your 


at night. Moreover, its climate, far from being perfect, is perhaps | issue of August 26, 1876, I ask you to publish a score of a match 


the worst in Chili. Like Rome, it is almost uninhabitable from | played at Nottingham on August 26, 1771, between Sheffield and 
Nottingham. It is as follows :— 


the heat in summer, and very bleak and damp in winter. It is | 
also subject to epidemics of small-pox in spring, and typhoid iitiaaiie Sheffield. 
fever in all seasons. |and 
There is, indeed, a “perfect climate” in South America; that | **4 , 206 
is Cochabamba, in Bolivia, 360 miles as the crow flies from the 248 
port of Arica, Its situation is strangely like that of Santiago,— At this stage of the game, a note at the foot of the score states 
like Santiago it lies in a rich and fertile plain, surrounded by that Sheffield left the field. As it stands, however, it is sufficient 
high mountains, but of which only two or three peaks soar above | to prove that three instead of two innings were at one time 
the limit of perpetual snow. Although lying between the 17th | played, and is so far qualified to overcome conservative objections 
and 18th parallels of south latitude, it is situated 9,000 feet above to one of your suggestions on Cricket reform.—I am, Sir, &c., 
the level of the sea, and thus enjoys almost perpetual spring. The | A WykFHAMIST. 
summer heat is tempered by rains (in Chili rain falls only in 
winter), and the air at that elevation never becomes excessively 
charged with moisture, even in the rainy season. Winter is a| 
sunny time, in which the solar heat is tempered by the cool | 
breezes that blow from the high Bolivian table-land. No need to | 
fear the knife nor the revolver of foot-pad or highwayman ; only | 
the traveller or resident must take care, in the annual revolutions, | 
to keep out of the way of bullets not meant for him, nor perhaps 
for anybody in particular, but which now and then “ pot” an un- 
fortunate non-combatant. 
To return to Chili. The urbanidad, which (in common with all | 
other Spanish-American countries) prevails in Chili, assumes 
sometimes rather comical phases. Not only the better classes, 
but the wives and daughters of peons, carry out the rules of | 
etiquette and visiting quite as strictly as the grandes dames of Bel- 
gravia or the Faubourg St. Germain. I once inquired of an old 
washerwoman, and a dirty and ragged specimen of her class, 
what had become of another old person of her own profession, 


Nottingham. 
81 
62 | 2nd 
105 
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WHAT DO WE? 
Way are we idling here, 
In the land of the free, 
Set far from a foreign fear 
By the circling sea ? 


Have we not eyes that read 
Through blinding tears ? 

Have we not hearts that bleed, 
And burning ears ? 


When our lips are loud in wrath, 
Why fails our hand ? 

For the billows that rage in froth 
Beat rocks to sand. 
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But our wrath, more impotent, 
Though louder of lip, 

With the froth of the mouth content, 
Lets moments slip ; 


While the ruffian holds his head 
Most proudly high, 

Whose hands from the slaughter are red 
With the deepest dye ; 


And blood of woman and child 
On the reeking plain, 

And innocence, force-defiled, 
Cry out in vain. 


What! was our vengeance slow 
When, from farther shore, 

No wilder wailing of woe 
Our heart-strings tore ? 


As a hurricane then our sword 
Over India swept, 

For ‘twas English blood outpoured, 
And our kin we wept. 


Ah! is it only in peace 
We are brothers all P 

Does the kinship of nations cease 
When the weaker call ? 


Was it only for England’s fame, 
And England’s might, 

When slaughter we held no shame, 
And vengeance right ? 


Or was life more sacred then, 
Virtue more fair ? 

Were they more than women and men 
That had perished there ? 


Out on the taunt! The shame 
We feel as deep, 

Though not for the English name 
Nor kin we weep. 


They were such mothers, they 
Such babes as ours, 

Ours be the vengeance-day, 
And the sword that devours! 


Our guns are hard at the gate, 
Our wrath to wreak ; 
Only the word they wait,— 


Speak, ENGLAND, speak ! F. W. B. 


| BOOKS. 

| _— 

DANIEL DERONDA.* 
THERE are both blemishes and beauties in Daniel Deronda which 
belong exclusively to this work of its great author. No book of 
hers before this has ever appeared so laboured, and sometimes 
even so forced and feeble, in its incidental remarks. No book of 
hers before this has ever had so many original mottoes prefixed 
to the chapters which, instead of increasing our admiration for 
the book, rather overweight and perplex it. No book of hers 
before this ever contained so little humour. And no doubt the 
reader feels the difference in all these respects between Daniel 
Deronda and Middlemarch. On the other hand, no book of 
hers before this, unless, perhaps, we except Adam Bede, 
ever contained so fine a plot, so admirably worked out. 
No book of hers before this was ever conceived on ideal 
lines so noble, the whole effect of which, when we look back to 
the beginning from the end, seems to have been so powerfully 
given. No book of hers before this has contained so many fine 
characters, and betrayed so subtle an insight into the modes of 
growth of a better moral life within the shrivelling buds and 
blossoms of the selfish life which has been put off and condemned. 
And last of all, no book of hers before this has breathed so distinctly 
religious a tone, so much faith in the power which overrules men’s 
destinies for purposes infinitely raised above the motives which 
actually animate them, and which uses the rebellion, and the self- 
will, and the petty craft of human unworthiness, only to perfect the 





execution of His higher ends, and to hasten His day of deliverance. 
It is true that so far as this book conveys the author's religious 
creed, it isa purified Judaism,—in other words, a devout Theism, 
purged of Jewish narrowness, while retaining the intense 
patriotism which pervades Judaism ; and that the hero,—who is 
intended for an ideal of goodness as perfect as any to which man 
can reach at present,—evidently sees nothing in the teaching of 
Christ which raises Christianity above the purified Judaism of 
Mordecai’s vision. But however much we may differ from her 
here, it is not on such a difference that our estimate of the power 
or art of this fine tale can turn. So far as its art is concerned, 
there neither is nor can be any issue of a dogmatic nature em- 
bodied in it. But it would be as idle to say that there is no con- 
ception of Providence or of supernatural guidance involved in 
the story, as to say the same of the (Edipean trilogy of Sophocles. 
The art of this story is essentially religious. 

The struggle between evil and good for Gwendolen, her fear of 
the loneliness and vastness of the universe over which she can 
exert no influence, and the selfish plunge which she makes, 
against all her instincts of right and purity, into a marriage in 
which she fancies she can get her own way, only to find that she 
has riveted on herself the grasp of an evil nature which she 
cannot influence at all, though every day makes her fear and 
hate that nature more; the counteracting influence for good 
which Deronda gains with her by venturing,—as a mere stranger, 
—to warn her and help her against her gambling caprice, and 
thus identifying himself in her mind with those agencies of the 
universe beyond the control of her will which ‘make for righteous- 
ness,” to use Mr. Arnold’s phrase; and lastly, that disposal of 
events which always brings her within reach of Deronda’s influence 
when she most needs it, till good has gained the victory in her, 
and that influence, too, is withdrawn, to make room for a more 
spiritual guidance,—all this is told with a power and a confidence 
in the overshadowing of human lives by a higher control which is 
of the essence of the art of the story, and essentially religious. And 
still more essentially religious is that part of the tale which affects 
Deronda himself. His mother’s attempt to separate him in infancy 
from the Jewish people, whose narrowness, though a Jewess her- 
self, she detested, and to get him the footing of an English gentle- 
man ; the effect which this parentless and ambiguous condition of 
life has in so training Deronda’s natural sensitivencss as to make 
him study the habits, and wants, and feelings of others even 
before his own; the controlling power which brings him into 
special relations with his own people, though he does not know 
them to be his own people ; the victory of conscience over his 
mother when a fatal disease strikes her, and she fulfils her 
father’s wishes, in spite of her own repulsion to them, by 
revealing to her son to what race he belongs, and what 
dreams of his future his Jewish grandfather had indulged; 
and most of all, the effect which human rebelliousness and self- 
will had in aiding rather than foiling those higher purposes 
against which they tried to make war,—all this is told witha 
force that at times resembles that of the Hebrew prophet’s belief 
in the Eternal purposes, and at times that of the Greek tragedian’s 
mysterious trackings of that inscrutable power which now seems to 
mock us with its irony, and now again to smile on us in compassion. 
Whatever the blemishes of the story, no one who can appreciate 
Art of the higher kind will deny that the history of Gwendolen’s 
moral collapse and regeneration, and of Deronda’s mother, and 
her eventual submission to that higher spirit of her father which, 
by its want of breadth and sympathy with her own individual 
genius, had utterly alienated her, in the brilliancy of her youth, 
till she strove with all her might to ignore what was noble 
and even grand in it, is traced with a sort of power of which 
George Eliot has never before given us any specimen. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that while there is more 
which reaches true grandeur in this story than in perhaps any 
other of the same writer’s, there is much less equality of execu- 
tion and richness of conception. ‘The hero himself is laboured. 
And though in some of the closing scenes, especially those with 
his mother and with Gwendolen, we are compelled to admit that 
the picture is a noble one, so much pains has been expended on 
studying rather than on painting him, that throughout (say) three- 
quarters of the story, we are rather being prepared to make 
acquaintance with Deronda than actually making acquaintance 
with him. Again, we are not satisfied with the Jewish 
heroine, Mirah. After the first scene in which she appears, 
where in her misery she is contemplating suicide, and, with a 
minute forethought characteristic of times of excitement, takes 





* Daniel Deronda, By George Eliot. In 4 vols. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood and Sons. uf ” 


care to dip her long woollen cloak in the river, in order that 
| she may sink the more easily when she puts it on,—after this 
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scene, we say, Mirah does not gain upon us, but rather irritates 
us against her by her intolerable habit of crossing her hands 
on her breast, in sign, we suppose, of the meekness and 
patience of her disposition,—a sign, however, which excites 
arrogance and impatience in the mind of the readers, and 
sends a nerve-current through their hands which would be likely 
to show itself in a sort of action very different from that of 
Mirah’s, 


heroine’s, seem to us real blots on the higher art of the book. 


Then, again, as we have said, the incidental thoughts of the 


book are in general greatly laboured, and often not only laboured, 
but feeble. For example, ‘ A certain aloofness must be allowed 
to the representative of an old family ; you would not expect him 
to be on intimate terms even with abstractions.” That is forcible- 
feeble. Or take this, which is still worse—a propos of the poverty 
of the Jewish reformer, Mordecai :—‘‘ Such is the irony of earthly 
mixtures, that the heroes have not always had carpets and tea- 
cups of their own; and seen through the open window by the 
mackerel-yender, may have been invited with some hopefulness to 
pay three hundred per cent. in the form of fourpence.” When one 
realises that all which this laborious sentence means, is that the 
heroes of the world have often been poor enough to seem fit 
subjects to be made the prey of grasping costermongers, one is 
almost bewildered that one of our greatest writers could say 
anything of so little worth with so elaborate an emphasis. Yet 
like instances of at once laborious and insignificant remarks are 
very numerous in Daniel Deronda. <A similar criticism applies to 
the original headings prefixed to many of the chapters. Some of 
them are, as they always used to be, both original and beautiful. 
But others, again, though even in this book they are certainly 
the exceptions, are artificial, and even tiresome. For example, 
we have prefixed to the chapter in which Deronda first discovers 
that Hans Meyrick as well as himself is in love with Mirah the 
following motto, which strikes us as very laborious :— 
* Aspern. Pardon, my lord—I speak for Sigismund. 
Fronsberg. For him? Oh, ay—for him I always hold 

A pardon safe in bank, sure he will draw 

Sooner or later on me. What his need ? 

Mad project broken? fine mechanic wings 

That would not fly ; durance, assault on watch, 

Bill for Epernay, not a crust to eat? 


Aspern. Oh, none of these, my lord; he has escaped 
From Circe’s herd, and seeks to win the love 
Of your fair ward Cecilia; but would win 
First your consent. You frown. 
Fronsherg. Distinguish words. 


I said I held a pardon, not consent.” 
nd some of the prose mottoes are still more laborious, as, for 
example, that with which the story opens :— 

“Men can do nothing without the make-believe of a beginning. Even 
Science, the strict measurer, is obliged to start with a make-believe 
unit, and must fix on a point in the stars’ unceasing journey when his 
sidereal clock shall pretend that time is at Nought. His less accurate 
grandmother Poetry has always been understood to start in the middle ; 
but on reflection it appears that her proceeding is not very different 
from his; since Science, too, reckons backwards as well as forwards, 
divides his unit into billions, and with his clock-finger at Nought really 
sets off in medias res. No retrospect will take us to the true beginning ; 
and whether our prologue be in heaven or on earth, it is but a fraction 
of that all-presupposing fact with which our story sets out.” 

Add to this that the small pedantries, like talking of ‘‘ emotive 
memory” and a ‘‘dynamic” glance, are more numerous than 
ever, and that perhaps the only sketch of really great humour 
in the story, is the picture of the composer and pianist 
Klesmer, and we have shown some reason, we think, for the 
opinion which is so widely expressed, that at least in some respects 
Daniel Deronda falls far below the level of Middlemarch. On the 
other hand, the cynicism of the incidental irony is certainly 


The vagueness of the picture of the hero till within a 
few fine scenes of the end, and this ostentatious humility of the 








much less, and the whole spirit of the book is wider and higher. 
But what makes it, after all, uncertain whether, in spite of the | 
much greater inequality of execution and style, Daniel Deronda | 
may not rank in the estimate of the critics of the future as a 
greater work altogether than any which George Eliot has) 
previously written, is the powerful construction of the plot,—| 
almost a new feature in her stories,—and the occasional grandeur | 
of the conceptions which she successfully works out. The whole 
of the seventh part and the explanation between Gwendolen and 
Deronda in the last, seem to us to contain perhaps the highest work 
George Eliot has ever given us. The scene in which Deronda’s 
mother describes the invisible force which is upon her in her pain 
and weakness to make her,—invo]untarily almost,—revoke her own 
deliberately executed and apparently successfully executed pur- | 
pose,—the magnificence of the picture of the woman, half-queen, | 


character to the son whom she admires, but neither loves nor cares 
to have loving her,—the shrinking and yet imploring tenderness 
which she awakens in her son,—the constraint and yet the passion 
of their mutual upbraidings, and their efforts to suppress them, — 
all produce an almost magical effect on the imagination, such as 
cannot be paralleled, we think, in any former work of this writer’s, 
There is in this interview something of the high scenic imagina. 
tion of Sir Walter Scott, blended with the greater knowledge 
of the individual heart possessed by George Eliot. Not go 
magical in its force,—we might almost say splendour,—but 
quite as delicate and much more subtly tender, are the later 
scenes between Gwendolen and Deronda, after the former hag 
lost her husband in the manner which makes her almost 
accuse herself of his death. It would be hardly possible 
to exceed the pathos of the parting interview, where Gwendolen 
suddenly becomes aware that Deronda is not only engaged to 
another woman, but preparing to leave for the East, to absorb 
himself in a life in which she has no interest or concern. Thereis 
a subtlety in the relations of the two,—relations which have never 
in any way been those of passion,—and a delicacy in the painting 
both of her forlorn sinking of the heart and of his natural tender. 
ness for her, which seem to us among the most original concep. 
tions of modern literature. We may, perhaps, extract a part, 
without destroying the artistic effect on the mind of the reader :— 


“¢ What are you going to do?’ she askod, at last, very timidly. ‘Can 
I understand the ideas, or am I too ignorant ?’—‘I am going to the 
East, to become better acquainted with the condition of my race in 
various countries there,” said Deronda, gently—anxious to bo as 
explanatory as he could on what was the impersonal part of their 
separateness from each other. ‘The idea that I am possessed with is 
that of restoring a political existonce to my people, making thema 
nation again, giving them a national centre, such as the English have, 
though they, too, are scattered over the face of the globe. Thatis a task 
which presents itself to me as a duty; I am resolved to begin it, how- 
ever feebly. I am resolved to devote my life to it. At the least, I may 
awaken a movement in other minds, such as has been awakened in my 
own.’—There was a long silence between them. The world seemed 
getting larger round poor Gwendolen, and she more solitary and help- 
less in the midst. The thought that he might come back after going 
to the East sank before the bewildering vision of these wide-stretching 
purposes in which she felt herself reduced to a mere speck, There 
comes a terrible moment to many souls when the great movements of 
the world, the larger destinies of mankind, which have lain aloof in 
newspapers and other neglected reading, enter like an earthquake into 
their own lives—when the slow urgency of growing generations turns 
into the tread of an invading army or the dire clash of civil war, and 
grey fathers know nothing to seek for but the corpses of their blooming 
sons, and girls forget all vanity to make lint and bandages which may 
serve for the shattered limbs of their betrothed husbands. Then it is 
as if the Invisible Power that has been the object of lip-worship and 
lip-resignation became visible, according to the imagery of the Hebrew 
poet, making the flames his chariot and riding on the wings of the wind, 
till the mountains smoke and the plains shudder under the rolling, 
fiery visitation. Often the good cause seems to lie prostrate under the 
thunder of unrelenting force, the martyrs live reviled, they die, and no 
angel is seen holding forth the crown and the palm-branch. Then it is 
that the submission of the soul to the Highest is tested, and even in the 
eyes of frivolity life looks out from the scene of human struggle with 
the awful face of duty, and a religion shows itself which is something 
else than a private consolation. That was the sort of crisis which was 
at this moment beginning in Gwendolen’s small life: she was for the first 





| of her mental action arresting all other excitation. 


half-actress, and yet wholly real, as she discloses her unmaternal | without turning towards him—in a low, measured voice, as if she were 


time feeling the pressure of a vast, mysterious movement, for the first 
time being dislodged from her supremacy in her own world, and getting 
a sense that her horizon was but a dipping onward of an existence with 
which her own was revolving. All the troubles of her wifehood and 
widowhood had still left her with the implicit impression which had 
accompanied her from childhood, that whatever surrounded her was 
somehow specially for her, and it was because of this that no personal 
jealousy had been roused in her in relation to Deronda; she could not 
spontaneously think of him as rightfully belonging to others more than 
to her. But here had come a shock which went deeper than personal 
jealousy—something spiritual and vaguely tremendous that thrust her 
away, and yet quelled all anger into self-humiliation. There had been 
a long silence. Deronda had stood still, even thankful for an interval 
before he needed to say more, and Gwendolen had sat like a statue, 
with her wrists lying over each other and her eyes fixed—the intensity 
At length some- 
thing occurred to her that made her turn her face to Deronda and say 
in a trembling voice—‘ Is that all you can tell me?’ The question was 
like a dart to him.—‘The Jew whom I mentioned just now,’ he 


| answered, not without a certain tremor in his tones too, ‘the remark- 


able man who has greatly influenced my mind, has not perhaps been 
totally unheard of by you. He is the brother of Miss Lapidoth, whom 
you have often heard sing.’ A great wave of remembrance passed 
through Gwendolen, and spread as a deep, painful flush over face and 
neck. It had come first as the scone of that morning when she had 
called on Mirah, and heard Deronda’s voice reading, and been told, with- 
out then heeding it, that he was reading Hebrew with Mirah’s brother. 
‘He is very ill—very near death now,’ Deronda went on nervously, and 
then stopped short. He felt that he must wait. Would she divine the 
rest ?—‘ Did she tell you that I went to her ?’ said Gwendolen, abruptly, 
looking up at him.—‘ No,’ said Deronda. ‘I don’t understand you.’ She 
turned away her eyes again, and sat thinking. Slowly the colour died 
out of face and neck, and she was as pale as before—with that almost 
withered paleness which is seen after a painful flush. At last she said, 
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(va 
only thinking aloud in preparation for future speech—‘ But can you | 
?’—‘ Yes,’ said Deronda, also in a low voice. ‘I am going to | 
” At first there was no change in Gwendolen’s attitude: she only | 
an to tremble visibly ; then she looked before her with dilated eyes, | 
as at something lying in front of her, till she stretched her arms out | 
straight, and cried with a smothered voice—I said I should be forsaken. | 
I have been a ernel woman. AndIam forsaken.’ Deronda’s anguish | 
was intolerable. He could not help himself. He seized her outstretched | 
hands and heid them together and kneeled at her feet. She was the | 
victim of his happiness. ‘I am cruel too, I am cruel,’ he repeated, with | 
a sort of groan, looking up at her imploringly. His presence and touch 
seemed to dispel a horrible vision, and she met his upward look of sor- 
row with something like the return of consciousness after fainting. | 
Then she dwelt on it with that growing pathetic movement of the brow 
which accompanies the revival of some tender recollection. The look | 
of sorrow brought back what seemed a very far-off moment—the first | 
time she had ever seen it, in the library at the Abbey. Sobs rose, and 
t tears fell fast. Deronda would not let her hands go—held them 
still with one of his, and himself pressed her handkerchief against her 
eyes. She submitted like a balf-soothed child, making an effort to 
speak, which was hindered by struggling sobs. At last she succeeded 
in saying brokenly—‘I said ...... 1 said it should be 
better ...--- better with me . for having known you.’ His 
eyes, too, were larger with tears. She wrested one of her hands from 
his, and returned his action, pressing his tears away. ‘ We shall not 
be quite parted,’ he said, ‘I will write to you always, when I can, and 
you will answer?’ He waited till she said in a whisper, ‘I will try.’ 
‘[ shall be more with you than I used to be,’ Deronda said with gentle 
urgency, releasing her hands and rising from his kneeling posture. ‘If 
we had been much together before, we should have felt our differences 
more, and seemed to get farther apart. Now we can perhaps never see 
each other again. But our minds may get nearer.’ Gwendolen said 
nothing, but rose too, automatically. Her withered look of grief, such 
as the sun often shines on when the blinds are drawn up after the burial 
of life’s joy, made him hate his own words; they seemed to have the 
hardness of easy consolation in them. She felt that he was going, and 
that nothing could hinder it. The sense of it was like a dreadful whisper 
in her ear, which dulled all other consciousness; and she had not 
known that she was rising. Deronda could not speak again. He 
thought that they must part in silence, but it was difficult to move 
towards the parting, till she looked at him with a sort of intention in 
her eyes, which helped him. He advanced to put out his hand silently, 
and when she had placed hers within it, she said what her mind had 
been labouring with,—‘ You have been very good to me. I have de- 
served nothing. I will try—try to live. I shall think of you. What 
good have Ibeen? Only harm. Don’t let me bo harm to you. It shall 
be the better for me She could not finish. It was not that she 
was sobbing, but that the intense effort with which she spoke made her 
too tremulous. The burthen of that difficult rectitude towards him 
was a weight her frame tottered under. She bent forward to kiss his 
cheek, and he kissed hers. Then they looked at each other for an in- 
stant with clasped hands, and he turned away. When he was quite 
gone, her mother came in and found her sitting motionless. ‘Gwendolen, 
dearest, you look very ill,’ she said, bending over her and touching 
her cold hands, ‘ Yes,mamma. But don’t be afraid. I am going to 
live,’ said Gwendolen, bursting out hysterically. Her mother persuaded 
her to go to bed, and watched by her. Through the day and half the 
night she fell continually into fits of shrieking, but cried in the midst 
of them to her mother, ‘ Don't be afraid. I shall live. I mean to live.’ 
After all, she slept; and when she waked in the morning light, she 
looked up fixedly at her mother and said tenderly,‘ Ah, poor mamma! 
You have been sitting up with me. Don’t be unhappy. I shall live. 
I shall be better.’ ” 

We have avoided criticising the no doubt very prominent and 
important character of Mordecai, the Jewish prophet, simply be- 
cause we find it very difficult to make up our mind about him. 
The picture in some respects is a singularly fine one. But the 
ideas and creed of the man, on which, in a case like this, so very 
much turns, are too indefinitely and vaguely sketched to support 
the character. Before such a being as Mordecai could seriously 
have proposed to restore nationality to the Jews, in order that they 
might resume their proper mission of mediating, as religious 
teachers at least, between East and West, he must have had a 
much more defined belief than any which the author chooses 
to communicate to us. And the result is to make us feel that 
he is rather a fine torso than a perfectly conceived and sculp- 
tured figure. We admire him, we revere him, we are touched 
by him, but we are puzzled by him. He would remind us now 
and then of Mr. Disraeli and the ‘great Asiatic mystery,’ if his moral 
nature were not so much more noble and definite than anything 
of which Mr, Disraeli ever caught a glimpse. On the whole, 
Mordecai’s influence on Deronda is only half-justified. We 
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cannot dismiss Deronda on his journey to the East without feel- 
ing uncomfortably that he is gone on a wild-goose chase,—to 
preach ideas which have only been hinted, and which must rest 
on a creed that has hardly been hinted at all. Daniel Deronda 

thus seems to us much more unequal than Middlemarch. But | 
it rises at certain points definitely above that great book. Its sum- | 
mits are higher, but its average level of power is very much lower. 





THE COBDEN CLUB ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT.* | 


Ir we may judge of the Cobden Club by the present publication, | 


we should say that it is doing good work, and fully vindicating 
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its existence, on the ground of public utility. Nothing is more 
essential to a proper consideration of any reforms in our social 
organisation than accurate knowledge of what it has been and 
what it now actually is, and it is not a little astonishing to find 
how few of those who are most ready and absolute in their 
opinions on the subject, and their suggestions of changes, have any 
competent acquaintance with the history and present character of 
what they so readily propose to deal with. An important page has 
indeed been almost entirely omitted from our constitutional his- 
tories of England, so far as relates to the period between the 
existence of the organisation called the Feudal system and the 
present time. Most people have a smattering of knowledge at 
least as to the nature of the social arrangements and class privi- 
legés of the Saxon and Anglo-Norman ages, but bow many would 
there be who could supply us with a sketch similar to that which 
Mr. Broderick has here given us of the self-government, as it is 
called, which is the framework of our present daily life, and of 
the manner and spirit in which it was evolved from the social 
systems of our earlier history ? 

In addition to this useful and general summary of English 
local institutions and their relations to the central executive, the 
Cobden Club have in the present publication given us the means 
of learning from competent authority what has been and is the 
social constitution of Scotland and Ireland and of the leading 
countries of the continent of Europe, so that we have the means 
of judging, by comparison with these, how far we are in advance, 
and how far behind-hand, in the contemporary march of social 
philosophy. 

Several of the names attached to these essays are of well- 
known and established reputation, and as an interpreter of 
English local government, the Club have secured in Mr. Broderick 
an able and clear writer, and one capable of doing full justice to 
the expository portion of his task. It is notoriously one thing 
to be able to set a case fairly and fully before the minds 
of others, and to point out the nature and bearing of 
its several features, and another thing to suggest practical means 
whereby existing institutions may be brought into harmony with 
the spirit and requirements of the age; and it is no great disparage- 
ment to the ability of Mr. Broderick’s essay to say that he has, in 
our opinion, succeeded better in the former than in the latter 
capacity. His account of the past and present state of things 
seems to us, on the whole, to be accurate, as well as impartial, 
though we have noticed one slip at least, in the statement that the 
‘saldermen of a borough are elected by the councillors from 
among themselves,” the fact being that they may be chosen from 
the general body of the burgesses, or from the councillors, at the 
option of the body corporate. There may be a difference of opinion, 
of course, respecting some of the reflections which have been sug- 
gested to him by the facts he enumerates, though it is difficult to 
argue positively and generally in cases where the state of things 
must be to such an extent influenced by the varying circumstances 
of particular boroughs. The same thing which manifests itself in 
an evil form in one place may produce beneficial effects in another, 
and vice versé; thus the greater intensity given to municipal con- 
tests by the introduction of general party considerations may, 
in the instance of one borough, elevate the character of the 
election, by swamping or subordinating petty local questions 
and personal jealousies, while in another it may shut out the 
most efficient local administrators, and introduce a set of men 
whose sole merit is that they can be counted on surely as party 
votes, as Liberal or Conservative. 

In this latter case, too, when local and political questions are 
too nearly identified, a borough may be exposed to all the evila 
incident to annual Parliaments, and never be able to escape for 
any appreciable time from the excitement and ill-feeling attend- 
ant on party struggles. In small and badly educated localities, 
the demoralising effect of such a chronic state of party conflict 
must be realised to be fully understood. And again, there may 
be other boroughs in which the besetting sin of the local cor- 
poration may not be party spirit, but jobbery, and in such a case, 
the more general and public the municipal struggle can be 
made in its character, the greater chance there is of the 
purification of the borough. This Mr. Broderick would at once 
admit, but we are not quite sure that he is aware of the great 
difference caused in the working of the borough and county 
magistracy by the differences in the personnel of the magistrates 
in the various localities, or he would scarcely draw the inference, 
as he seems inclined to do, that they might be beneficially en- 
trusted with the new and larger sphere of authority, in the fresh 
organisation of the counties which public opinion is now impera- 
tively calling for. He is so anxious to provide guarantees against 
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the influx of the democratic spirit into county government, that 
he seems to us to forget that the vague but omnipotent 
influence of the squirearchy in its present position requires 
stemming and weakening, instead of strengthening and per- 
petuating it, in a concentrated body of ex-officio members in 
the new county council. Certainly there seems as little chance 
of evoking an independent public spirit in the county by such an 
arrangement, as there would have been of securing an effective 
popular representation in Parliament, had the great Barons sat 
side by side in the same assembly with the freeholders and citizens. 
The historical fortunes of local government in England may be 
summed up in a few sentences. It began by supplying the place 
and forming the nucleus of a more general Government. Early 
England was little more than an aggregation of separately existing 
local organisations ; this origin, and the number of subjects with 
which local authorities originally dealt, as well as the complete- 
ness with which they so dealt, necessitated, when an efficient 
central Government was established, a diminution and transference 
of local functions, which, under the peculiar conditions of Anglo- 
Norman feudalism, broke down, or put in abeyance, the old 
Anglo-Saxon county organisation. Had its functions been origin- 
ally less extensive, much more of them might have survived to 
the present time. In this respect their fortunes resembled those 
of the great communes and feudal principalities of France ; they 
were so powerful in themselves that they had to be destroyed, in 
order to maintain any efficient central authority in the kingdom. 
The boroughs of England, whose separate powers of authority 
became so considerable through the policy of earlier kings, as a 
counter-weight in behalf of the Crown to the feudal power of 
the nobility, began to lose their significance, with a few ex- 
ceptions, after the Wars of the Roses had shattered the 
power of the earlier aristocracy; and though they co-operated 
in the great popular contests of the seventeenth century, the 
leadership in that struggle was centralised in their representatives 
at Westminster, and the boroughs themselves followed in the 
wake of the policy of the Houseof Commons. The effect of with- 
drawing public interest too completely from the borough to the 
central assembly proved disastrous to the preservation of popular 
government and purity of administration in the municipalities, 
and the citizens whom Simon de Montfort called in asa necessary 
foundation to the establishment of our national liberties sank into 
the close and corrupt corporations of the eighteenth and first 
quarter of the nineteenth centuries, in which popular local 
government was a mere sham. As might be expected, the central 
assembly at Westminster, deprived of the true roots of its 
authority in free municipalities, sank also into a House 
of boroughmongers. The remedy came in a similar manner for 
both Parliament and Borough. A Reformed House of Commons 
made it one of their measures to establish reformed municipalities, 
The expansion of both national and local duties, which was the 
natural result of a reinvigorated public policy, has ever since 
that time been creating new difficulties as to the constitution of 
the organisations to which these new duties may be most safely 
entrusted. Hence the new schemes of local government with 
which much of the public attention is now occupied, and with 
which the Cobden-Club volume attempts to deal. The agitation 
of the land question, and the popular movement for increased 
‘wages among the agricultural labourers, have at the same time 
called attention to the unsatisfactory and anomalous position, in 
a professedly self-governing country, of the administration of the 
counties, 

In this manner, then, we have been called upon by the natural 
course of events to review the history and position of the whole 
question of local government, to observe in how many respects 
we have lost sight of the principles which guided our ancestors in 


the creation of the original framework of that government, and | 
how much remains for us to do, not only in resuscitating these | fi 


forgotten principles in our existing institutions, but evoking new 
machinery for the fresh requirements of the present age. 

The moral of Mr. Broderick’s essay seems to be this,—in earlier 
times, the duty of local government, which, in those days, was 
nearly tantamount to all government, was brought to the door 
of every inhabitant of borough or district, and as a con- 
Sequence, all that it was thought right to do, according 
to the lights of those ages, was done efficiently and by all. 
Thoroughly changed circumstances, and a corresponding change 
in the habits and dispositions of individuals, have had the effect 


of diminishing, to an injurious extent, this sense of personal duty | forms which this “Science 


and responsibility, and the growing desire has been to shift the 
public work of private individuals on to other shoulders, with less 
and less care and watchfulness as to what those shoulders are, 








| 
and how far they are capable of bearing this increased weight of 
responsibility. First the unpaid magistracy, then the Poor-Law 
Guardians, and now the central authorities in the State, haye 
been the favourite objects on which an idle and selfish 
citizenship has delighted to cast the work which pro 
belonged to itself. Is there, then, no possible middle 
course between utter neglect and mere centralisation, which 
latter is often itself only a more decent form of neglect, 
considering the multiplicity of matters assigned to its province, 
and the small amount of effective responsibility by which it jg 
controlled? The difficulty of arousing and keeping alive in the 
general body of citizens an interest in local affairs, and a sense of 
their duties in that respect, is much increased, as Mr. Broderick 
has pointed out, by the greater attention attracted to general 
affairs of the State, by the larger circulation of newspapers, and 
the increased facilities of communication with the metropolig 
afforded by railways. As men learn to fancy themselves more 
citizens of the State, they are apt to forget or undervalue their 
real Jocal citizenship, and it becomes a problem how these con. 
flicting duties can be better equalised. What is the experience 
of other countries on these questions we may, perhaps, consider 
on another occasion. 





MAHOMMED AND MAHOMMEDANISM.* 
Dretomars and other Russophobists are trying to reassert that, 
after all, there was some ground for Lord Palmerston’s belief 
that the dry bones of the Turkish Empire might still have some 
life in them. We have no such expectation. We say of the Turkish 
Khalifate, as Mr. Carlyle said of the Romish Papacy, in those 
days when young enthusiasts looked for something to come of 
the reforms of the earlier years of Pio Nono, that when a 
kettle is nothing but rust, you can not scour it to any 
purpose. But just as we are not of those who say that be- 
cause the Papacy is out of date as a European suzerainty 
over Churches and States, therefore Christianity is itself out 
of date, so neither are the intrinsic truth and the practical 
worth of Mahommedanism, as one of the religions of the world, 
decided to be nothing in themselves, and to us, by our conclusion 
—or by the judgment of events—as to the Ottoman Khalifate, 


And therefore these lectures by Mr. Bosworth Smith are ag 
opportune as interesting for all who care to learn, in that popular 
form which such lectures of a thoughtful as well as learned man 
can give, the facts of the Mahommedan religion as they were and 
are, and not merely such as they seemed to the eyes of medizval 
prejudice, and still seem to those who try the habits of life and 
thought of semi-barbarous Oriental races by the strictest standards 


of European civilisation. We believe many of Mr. Smith's 
readers would have been glad if he had credited them with less 
knowledge of the life of Mahommed himself, and have given 
more directly many of its incidents to which he has only alluded. 
But his estimate of the character of Mahommed is clearly de- 
fined as that—not of the mere impostor to which the Christian 
apologists of the eighteenth century reduced the diabolic 
Mahommed of the Crusaders and their successors; nor of a 
wise statesman but religious impostor of that type which 
the sceptics of the eighteenth century evoked from the depths 
of their inner consciousness; nor yet one of a third kind of im- 
postors, conceived by our feebler moralists to have begun life in 
honest faith, but to have adopted religious deceptions to 
supplement a teaching which they found would not triamph 
over the ignorance and vice of the multitude by its own force. 
He was none of these, as Mr. Smith maintains, but a true 
prophet, a man sent from God with a message to those to 
whom he came, yet who, like other prophets and reformers, was 
aman of his own race and time, sharing more or less in the in- 
rmities and the imperfect belief of his brethren, even while he 
was fulfilling his mission of raising them above their former selves. 
Mr. Smith reminds his readers that in order to form a candid 
judgment on the more difficult question of the career of Mahommed, 
‘‘ they need, above all things, the historical sense which does not 
apply the standard of the nineteenth century to the seventh, of 
Europeans to Asiatics, or of a high civilisation to semi-barbarism ; 
and which is content to balance the evil against the good, without 
requiring a verdict, either for an absolute acquittal or an uncom- 
promising condemnation.” Mr. Smith’s method, as he says else- 
where, is that of the “Science of Comparative Religion.” The 
” has taken from the earliest times are 





* Mah d and Mah d Lectures delivered at Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in February and March, 1875. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., Assist- 
ant-Master in Harrow School, &c. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. London: 


Smith, Elder,and Co. 1876. 
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very various. It endeavoured to elucidate the fortunes of 
Prometheus, and the events of the siege of Troy; it was in con- 
troversy between Sennacherib and Hezekiah ; it tempted Gibbon 
to sacrifice historical accuracy to epigrammatic smartness, when he 
imagined a period in which all religions were equally true to the 
people, equally false to the philosopher, and equally useful to the 

man ; and in our own day it has found exponents who main- 
tain that all religions are more or less subjectively true, more or 
less admirable fruits of human sentiment and imagination, though 
with no objective reality outside the mind which projects them. 
But Mr. Smith’s science has more regard to the facts, has more 
claim to the name of science, than these last. His position 
is clearly stated in the following passage :— 


«The religion of Christ contains whole fields of morality, and whole 
realms of thought, which are all but outside the religion of Mahommed. 
It opens humility, purity of heart, forgiveness of injuries, sacrifice of 
gelf, to man’s moral nature; it gives scope for toleration, development, 
boundless progress to his mind; its motive-power is stronger, even as 
a friend is better than a king, and love higher than obedience. Its_ 
realised ideals in the various paths of human greatness have been more 
commanding, more many-sided, more holy, as Averroes is below New- 
ton, Harun below Alfred, and Ali below St. Paul. Finally, the ideal 
life of all is far more elevating, far more majestic, far more inspiring, 
even as the life of the founder of Mohammedanism is below the life of 
the Founder of Christianity. And when I speak of the ideal life of 
Mahommedanism, I must not be misunderstood. There is in Mahom- 
medanism no ideal life, in the true sense of the word, for Mahommed’s char- 
acter was admitted by himself to be a weak and erring one. It was dis- 
figured by at least one huge moral blemish ; and exactly in so far as his life 
has, in spite of his earnest and reiterated protestations, been made an ex- 
ample to be followed, has that vice been perpetuated. But in Christianity 
the caso is different. The words, ‘ Which of you convinceth me of sin ?’ 
foreed from the mouth of him who was meek and lowly of heart, by the 
wickedness of those who, priding themselves on being Abraham's 
children, never did the works of Abraham, are a definite challenge to 
the world. That challenge has been for nineteen centuries before the eyes 
of unfriendly, as well as of believing readers, and it has never yet been 
fairly met...... Is there one thoughtful person among us, who has 
ever studied the character of Christ, and has not, in spite of ever- 
recurring difficulties and doubts, once and again, burst into the 
Centurion’s exclamation, ‘ Truly this was the Son of God?’ Nor are 
the methods of drawing near to God the same in the two religions. The 
Mussulman gains a knowledge of God—he can hardly be said to 

proach Him—by listening to the lofty message of God’s Prophet. 
The Christian believes that he approaches God by a process which, 
however difficult it may be to define, yet has a real meaning to Christ's 
servants, and has embodied itself in countless types of Christian 
character,—that mysterious something which St. Paul calls a ‘union 
with Christ.’ ‘Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.’” 


Bat this superiority of Christianity in kind, and not merely in 
degree, does not—as Mr. Smith maintains, on the evidence of the 
Koran, and of the history, ancient and modern, of what Islam has 
done and is doing—does not shake his position that Mahommedan- 
ism is a true religion, a real relation between God and man, and a 
religion by which it seems to have been, and still to be, possible to 
establish that relation with races whom Christianity has not suc- 
ceeded in influencing. Though the Koran represents God asa 
Sovereign, not as a Father, it represents him as a Sovereign who is 
merciful and compassionate, as well as just and holy; who hears 
prayer, and gives strength to those who ask it and who trust him. 


year by year, and not, as of old, by the sword, but by earnest 


and simple-minded Arab missionaries. No sooner is Islam 
embraced by a Negro tribe, than polytheism, sorcery, and human 
sacrifices disappear ; the general moral elevation is most marked ; 
hospitality becomes a religious duty ; drunkenness, from the rule, 
becomes the exception ; chastity, within the limits prescribed by 
the Koran, becomes one of the commoner virtues ; and such a 
desire for education springs up that newly-converted Mussulmans 
will travel long distances to obtain it in its higher forms. Mr. 
Smith does not conceal that there is a darker side of his subject, 
yet he shows that there are many races of mankind to whom—in 
their actual and probable future condition—Mahommedanism 
seems to be more congruous than Christianity. On the compli- 
cated problem which such a belief involves, as to the exact limits 
up to which Mahommedanism is true—a faith come from God, and 
not merely a blind seeking after God—and in what way this lower 
faith may hereafter come into harmony, and so into unity, with 
the Christian faith, Mr. Smith touches, but scarcely done more 
than touch. We could not expect him to do more in a course 
of popular lectures, but it is a problem of which neither the 
difficulty nor the importance can be easily over-stated, 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES, 

Turkey, which is naturally the topic of the month, is treated 
with severe impartiality in the Fortnightly’s analysis of the 
latest Blue-book, which assumes that ‘‘ England, at once re- 
mote from the scene of the events that disturb Europe, and 
cosmopolitan in her interests, can regard the contending races 
and creeds without passion,”—an assumption to which the roused 
temper of the country is giving a negative,—and with Mr. Grant 
Duff's dry, succinct knowledgeableness in the Contemporary Review, 
in whose pages he sums up Eastern affairs at the close of the 
Session. The two writers are of the same mind, though their 
modes of expression differ widely; and of the two, Mr, Grant 
Duff's paper is the more perplexing and uncomfortable; he 
sharpens the horns of the dilemma carefully, he seats us upon 
it plump, and he leaves us there with a parting caution which is a 
threat and a prophecy. ‘“ My view,” he says, “ remains what it was 
in 1858, when I said afew wordsin the House in favour of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s motion with reference to the Danubian Principalities, I 
think, as I said then, that we ought to endeavour to act towards 
Turkey the part both of the family physician and of the family 
solicitor. Weare bound by treaty to do all that we can to pre- 
serve a health which is daily sinking, but failing that, we should 
take such means as are in our power to secure ‘ the sick man’s’ rich 
inheritance to his natural heirs,—the Christian populations which 
are subject to his rule.” The overworked similitude breaks down, 
it seems to us, when ‘the sick man’ takes to destroying his property 
and killing off his natural heirs. According to Mr. Grant Duff, 
if anything can do the Servians and the Bulgarians more harm 
than help, it is sympathy :— 

“ Whoever they may be who must bear the responsibility [of having 





The so-called “ fatalism” of Islam, if it be fairly judged by 
seeing what it was in the creed of Mahommed himself and his 
worthiest followers, is found to be the same absolute trust in 
God which characterised the Jews of old and the Pwi- 
tans and Covenanters in later times, and which they all alike 
expressed in words of fatalism, but in deeds of manliest 
self-assertion. The laws and institutions of Mahommed 
raised the Arab tribes from their low condition of barbarous 


originated the Bulgarian insurrection], a terrible one it is,” he continues, 
“for the more we hear of the massacres the worse they seem ; and their 
hideous details may give rash orators, who think of nothing but reflect- 
ing the opinion of the moment and raising a silly cheer, some notion of 
the unspeakable misery which would fall on the whole population of 
Turkey in Europe and Tarkey in Asia, if once the ruling minority be- 
came persuaded that the long-expected death-struggle had come.” 


There is something needlessly cold and jarring in Mr, Grant Duff's 
slight sneer at the element of unexpectedness in the popular senti- 





idolatry, polygamy, and moral and intellectual ignorance, | 


though they made many concessions—as did those of Moses— 
for the hardness of their hearts, and at their best fell short of our 
highest European standards in the nineteenth century. Though 
the Gospel did not teach, as the Koran did, that faith in God 
could be enforced by the sword, yet the practice of Christian 
kings and priests, as well as people, in the middle-ages, differed 
in this respect from that of the Mahommedans, only in the greater 
humanity with which the latter carried on their religious wars. 

If, as we believe, civilisation and culture have their roots in 
true religion, there must have been such true religion to produce 
such Mahommedan sovereigns as were once seated on the thrones 
of Bagdad, Seville, and Granada, and of Agra and Delhi. And 
if we come to our own times, there is—as Mr. Smith shows, with 
very interesting details, which we can hardly do more than refer to— 
a great work of Mahommedan reformers and missionaries carried on 
in India and China, but still more in Africa, with all the marks of 
piety, and zeal, and self-sacrifice, which belong to the true re- 
former and missionary among Christians. In Africa, Mr. Smith 
says, Mahommedanism is spreading itself by giant strides almost 





ment, because ‘‘ Turkish irregulars ” have done as they have always 
| been in the habit of doing; he seems unable to make allowance 
| for the bent in human nature towards regarding the present and 
actual in one light, and the past and historical in another :— 


“Let us lay no flattering unction to our souls. If we indulge the 
| natural feelings of rage and disgust caused by the Turkish proceedings 
| so far as to insist on a change of the cautious policy with regard to 
Turkey, in which Lord Granville, Lord Derby, Lord Hartington, and 

even Mr. Gladstone join, nothing that we can do, by any expenditure 
| of blood and treasure, can prevent terrible calamities. ..... Those 
| of us who recollect the Crimean war often laughed at the Buono- 

Johnny enthusiasm of those days. It would be a pity if we were to 
| witness a Cattivo-Johnny enthusiasm now. Any indulgence of enthu- 

siasm, indeed, on either side, would be miserably out of place, and wo 
| cannot do better than remember the exhortation of Mahmoud to his 
| Vizier, at the outbreak of the war of 1828 :—“ Keep your wits together, 
| for Allah knows the danger is great.” 

A wise mot d’ordre, and wittily applied ; but somehow one thinks 
| of Cromwell’s, and likes the ring of it better. 


The general literary interest of the Fortnightly is below par. 
| he second and concluding portion of the editor's essay on 
Robespierre is the Lonne-bouche. It is a masterly refutation 
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of the theories respecting the sea-green inconceptible ad- 
vanced by M. Hamel and M. Louis Blanc. It is vividly 
picturesque when the writer approaches the closing scenes ; 
and of the tremendous struggle of the Ninth Thermidor, 
Mr. John Morley’s description is the most realisable within 
our knowledge. But why does he say in reference to the 
pistol-shot which shattered Robespierre’s jaw, ‘‘ Whether he was 
shot by an officer of the Conventional force, or attempted to blow 
out his own brains, we shall never know?” Is there any reason- 
able ground for disbelief of the evidence detailed by numerous 
historians, or for imputing the intention of suicide to the man of 
whose situation and occupation at the moment of the pistol-shot 
the following is Mr. Morley’s own description :— 

“Robespierre and the other chiefs were in a small room (of the 

Common Hall), preparing manifestoes and signing decrees. They were 
curiously unaware of the movements of the Convention. An aggressive 
attack by the party of authority upon the party of insurrection was 
unknown in the traditions of revolt. They had an easy assurance that 
at daybreak their forces would be prepared once more to tramp along 
the familiar road westwards. It was now half-past two. Robespierre 
had just signed the first two letters of his name to a document before 
him, when he was startled by cries and uproar in the Place below. In 
a few instants he lay stretched on the ground, his jaw shattered by a 
pistol-shot.” 
A feeble article on ‘Cruelty to Animals,” in which the 
writer treats that foul and dastardly crime very much as Mr. 
Disraeli treated the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria,—i.e, as much 
exaggerated and of no great moment—is painful to read. Not so 
Miss Octavia Hill's earnest and cheery ‘‘ Word on Good Citizen- 
ship;” and the concluding passages of the usual summary of 
‘* Home and Foreign Affairs,” which offer an example of neatly 
put and contemptuous invective, @ propos of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, which one cannot help enjoying, though one does not quite 
approve. 

We are surprised to find, in a discriminating article on ‘‘ French 
Preachers” in the Contemporary, no mention made of Pére Félix, 
the Jesuit, and Pére Monsabré, the Dominican, who are, each in 
his distinctive way, preachers of great power and popularity. The 
omission is not due to Dr. Schwartz's objection to deal with living 
illustrations of his theme, for M. de Pressensé finds a distin- 
guished place in his list. 


. Fraser is dull. We fear Fraser is contracting a habit of dull- 
ness. Its range is wide, its subjects are numerous; they need 
not all be of a nature to demand a special taste and aptitude for 
the appreciation of each, but that is the effect the magazine pro- 
duces on the dipper into it. ‘‘'Taxation in India, by Shoshee 
Chunder Dutt, Justice of the Peace at Calcutta,” is the most 
noteworthy article in the present number. The outcome of it is 
sound advice that the people of India should be honestly told 
that they have got to pay certain sums of money, and then con- 
sulted about the easiest and pleasantest mode of paying it. 
‘* Take the people into your confidence, and they will cheerfully 
assist you out of your financial difficulties and blunderings.” It 
is the old story of the partridge and the sauce, with the difference 
that the writer believes that the partridge would give wise direc- 
tions about the component parts of the sauce. 


Blackwood is rich in interesting matter. The story of the 
‘Wreck of the ‘Strathmore’” is told in its pages by Mrs. Words- 
worth, ina letter which will certainly live as one of the curiosities 
of literature, so calmly, simply, and cheerily does it relate, for 
the information of the writer’s own daughter, the terrible suffer- 
ings and the courageous endurance of six months and twenty- 
two days on a barren rock; and by her son, in a narrative 
which lays hold upon the imagination of the reader. No tale 
of shipwreck and castaways has ever been more moving than 
this, and the entire absence of effort or exaggeration—if such 
there could be—in the telling of it lends it additional interest 
and force. We have not space to refer to its features in any 
detail, the public will find them out eagerly; we may merely 
mention that the penguin has never before played so distin- 
guished a part in history, and that we do not remember ever to 
have read in any narrative of human suffering and abandonment 
a more simply pathetic statement than the following, which occurs 
after Mr. Wordsworth’s description of his compulsory and dis- 
gusting daily occupation of killing and skinning about fifty 
penguins, and storing the skins for fuel :— 

“On Sunday I never did any skinning, bat washed myself in a gully 
in the morning. I then paid visits to some of the other shanties, and 


got all the news, such as a new yarn; and dreams were a greut source 
of amusement,—we dreamt in such a realistic manner. Having dreams 


was quite like a letter by post, for they took our mind off the island, and 
enabled us to forget for a time our miserable circumstances ; and any 
interesting ones I retailed to my motier. 


In the night, when we woke, 


we invariably asked each other’s dreams, which were often about some- 
thing to eat, often about being at home, and the ship that was to take 
us off the island,—always pleasant. Dreaming, in fact, was the 
pleasantest part of our existence on that miserable island. Many were 
the prophecies that were made about when we should get off. At first 
we anxiously paid attention to them, but when one or two turned out 
wrong, no one took much account of them.” 

‘¢ Alfred de Musset,” a very close and clever ‘analysis of the poet 
and his work, is an article to read; ‘‘ A Wanderer’s Letter,”—a 
tremendous blast of the Tory trumpet from beyond the Alps, 
with a breezy aria in favour of the Turks, and a flourish in cele- 


bration of Mr. Disraeli’s peerage, is an article to avoid. 


A new view of the life and to a certain extent of the character of 
Charlotte Bronté, founded on her voluminous correspondence with 
a friend, to only a portion of which Mrs. Gaskell had access, isa 
leading and most interesting feature in Macmillan. It does not de- 
tract from the value of Mrs. Gaskell’s biography in the least, but it 
sensibly relieves its sombre hues, and makes the memory of the 
gifted author of Jane Eyre a pleasanterone.—Mr. Black's heroine 
reaches a crisis in her career ; and Mr. Black provides himself with 
an opportunity of gravely quizzing the severe school in Art-furni- 
ture. He is very amusing on the subject; and indeed this in- 
stalment of ‘‘ Madcap Violet” —who is outgrowing her name—is 
quite satisfactory. 


Cornhill is in the fashion, but not on the war-path. ‘Turkish 
Ways and Turkish Women” is the title of its contribution to the 
topic of the hour, and the writer is a lady who was governess in 
the hareem of a Pasha at Constantinople for five years. Except 
that it is better written, there is but little difference between her 
description of Turkish women and Turkish ways, and the numerous 
other descriptions which we have all read, of a kind of life which 
has scarcely altered since Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu let in the 
light upon it in her famous letters from Adrianople. A striking 
Indian story of human sacrifice,—it is almost good and graphic 
enough to have been written by Meadows Taylor,—and a remark- 
able poem, vilely illustrated, called ‘‘A Japanese Fan,” full of 
grace, spirit, and melody, make this month’s Cornhill exception- 
ally good, and atone for the admission of an unpleasant and 
fantastic story by Mr. Julian Hawthorne. ‘‘The Rose of Death” 
has the morbidness without the delicacy of some of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s stories, and rough phrases, mingling with ‘very 
‘‘tall-talk,” produce a singularly unpleasant effect. Thus we 
find the heroine,—another Isabella, with her lover’s body under 
the rose-tree which replaces the pot of basil,—just when the 
writing is finest, ‘‘sent word to her husband that she was still 
unable to get out of the room, but added that she hoped soon to 
be in a better way.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Tinsley’s Magazine is over-full of fiction. Mr. Farjeon’s story is the 
most notable, “The Duchess of Rosemary Lane.” The article on 
“ Parody ” is readable, but very inadequate. 

London Society for September opens with the first instalment of some 
further cricket reminiscences by Mr. Pycroft. Some of these are very 
entertaining. We fancy that the following is new:—“ Canon Ryle, with 
Canon Rawlinson, joined me in the first of the annual matches of 
Oxford v. Cambridge at Lord’s, a match that Mr. Ryle has the honour 
of having suggested and arranged through his old Eton schoolfellows 
then at Cambridge.” The other papers are very slight. 

The St. James’s Magazine and United Empire Review aspires to the 
position of a “monthly magazine of the first class.” A discussion of 
the Bravo case will hardly help it to this. The following can hardly 
be termed very vigorous criticism :—“ We trust the noble Earl of 
Beaconsfield will remain the well-wisher and faithful servant of his 
country, under God's blessing, for many years to come. We know his 
heart is with us. We wish to seo him still for many a year; and we 
feel sure that into the Upper House he carries the same sentiments as 
he held in the Lower,” &c. 

The vicissitudes of the Gentleman's Magazine of late years have been 
many and strange, and now a disaster has overtaken it in the shape of 
a fire, destroying the MSS. of several serials, some letters of Leigh 
Hunt, and the block of the magazine cover. Such tribulation disarms 
criticism. There is an account, in six chapters, of a Mrs. Campbell, 
who was governess to the Princess Charlotte, and whose opinion of her 
| illustrious charge does not appear to have been high ; “ Indeed,” she is 
reported to have said, “it was well that she was never Queen of 

England, for she was mean in character, and did not care whom she 
| sacrificed.” That is very unlike all that we gather from Lord Albe- 
| marle’s admirable reminiscences of her. Some of the other papers are 
apparently make-shifts, 
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oa for September contains a further instalment 
of its editor’s (Mr. R. W. Dale) travels in Palestine. We leave him 
«encamped within a few miles of Baalbec. We did not forget that, 
making allowance for the difference of time, we were drawing near to 
the end of our day’s march, just as Mr. Eustace Conder was probably 
finishing his address as chairman of the Congregational Union” at 
Finsbury Chapel. There is a well-written and liberal article about 
«The Bishop of Salisbury,” but it is not quite free from the sectarian spirit 
which induces the following remark about Mr. W. E. Forster on another 

, that as far as the Liberals are concerned, he is left idly swinging 
in the air like Mahommed’s coffin, “no longer an object of distrust, but of 
contempt !” 

The Art Monthly Review for August and September contains some 
well-written articles by well-known artists and critics, and several 
photographs. That of a drawing by Mr. Leighton, R.A., is by far the 

most effective, ‘‘Rubinella.” That after a drawing by Blake, “ The 
Rebel Angels,” is also striking, and preserves the characteristics of the 
original. We cannot find anything to praise in the Picture Gallery for 
September. 

We cannot understand the métier of the Argonaut, “literary, religious, 
and scientific,” as it calls itself. The story of “ Warenne’s Trust ” would 
suit the Sword and the Trowel. People who relish it can hardly care 
tor “Reports on the Progress of Science” or “Chinese Schools.” 

We have received two Roman Catholic magazines, the Zrish Monthly 
and Catholic Progress. The former is far the better of the two, and is 
thoroughly healthy and carefully written. We do not guarantee its 
history, but from a literary point of view it is all that could be wished. 

The Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist is a new candidate for 
public favour. It “ wants to argue” with everybody about everything. 
All the “ burning questions” of the day, and the hotter the better, are 
to find a welcome in its pages. This month we havo eighteen of them, 
—and for three-and-sixpence, 

Another new comer is the Operatic and Dramatic Album, containing 
four handsome lithographic portraits of public favourites. The 
biographical notes, however, are preposterous. 

Men of Mark for this month has portraits of Péro Hyacinthe, Bishop, 
Harold Browne, and Sir James Hogg. They appear to us excellent, and 
at the price of eighteenpence this periodical ought to sell well. 


From Home and Back. By Rev. Henry Footman, M.A. (Henry 
&. King and Co.)\—These sermons are impressive when read, and were 
undoubtedly much more so when preached. They are an inter- 
pretation of the Parable of the Prodigal, and the root of its meaning, 
the kinship of men to God, the filial relation in which all 
men stand to Him, is the prevailing thought in the mind of the 
writer. The best sermon is on the character of the elder brother, 
or “unprodigal” son, as he has been called. The application 
of this portion of the parable to present conditions is powerful :— 
“What a blank refusal to believe in the sincere conversion of the 
heathen do we meet with in the public Press! How arrogant aro their 
elder brothers (not all of them, indeed, professing Christians) in their 
clever sneers at missionary work, as if at best it were an amiable 
craze. What masses, too, of heathendom at home remain as yet un- 
touched, because we are too refined, too wrapt up in self, too jealous 
of one another, too bigoted, too formal, too hampered by what we call 
‘position,’ to go near them.” 


Plain Sermons on Ordination. By the Bishop of Carlisle, (Bell and 
Sons.)—These earnest and fatherly exhortations, addressed to candi- 
dates for ordinution, have no doubt made a deop impression on many 
of their hearers, But does not the Bishop sometimes insist on a tone 
in clergymen that is rather too professional? “It is difficult to prove 
that field-sports are unsuitable to the clerical character, yet the tecling 
against them is very strong with earnest men of all shades of opinion.” 
And the Bishop seems to share that feeling. Surely it is dan- 
gerous to affirm that any pursuit not unsuitable for the Jayman 
is unsuitable for the clergyman, so long as it does not interfere with the 
duties of his vocation. Clergymen need relaxation as much as, if not 
more than, most laymen; and wo doubt the wisdom of driving them 
from the cricket-field or the stubbles, and confining them to the 
croquet-lawn. “Idon’t like him at all,” said a Suffolk farmer to a 
neighbour, who inquired how he liked the new vicar, adding as his 
reason, “He never fares to tak any pleasure.” The parson was not 
quite human enough for him; perhaps also not quite enough manly. 
After all, it is the spirit in which a man “ takes pleasure,” or dispenses 
with it, that is the important matter. 

The Intercessory Prayer of Our Lord. By the late J. Spence, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a careful and laborious exposition 
of the seventeenth chapter of St. John, a portion of Scripture which is 
seldom handled in an adequate manner. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Sie a —_—— 
Blaserna (P.), Theory of Sound in its relation to Music (Henry S. King &0o.) 5/0 
Boileau (J. T.), New and Complete Set of Traverse Tables (W. H. Allen & Co.) 12/0 
Bruce (William), Sermons to the Young, 12mo (Chilcott) 2.6 
Cooper (T.), Verity and Value of the Miracles of Christ (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Cotton (E. R.), Our Coffee-Room, 12mo (Nisbet & Co.) 3/6 
Coultas (Harland), Zoology of the Bible, royal 12mo ...(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 4/0 
Eliot (George), Daniel Deronda, 4 vols cr 8vo ............(W. Blackwood & Sons) 42/0 
Evans (J.), Petit Album de l'Age du Bronze de la Grande Bretagne ye 12/0 

















Every Boy's Annual, 1877, royal 8vo 6/0 
Faith's Triumph, by E. S. P., cr 8vo “aaa 2/6 
Finney (0. G.), Lectures to Professing Christians, cr 8vo. (Longley) 2/6 


Flint (Austin), Manual of Percussion and Auscultation, cr 8vo ......(COhurchill) 6/6 
Gladstone (W. E.), Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East...(Murray) 1/6 
Hallilay, Digest of Quest. at Final Exam. for Art. Clerks, 8vo (Law Times Office) 18/0 
Hawker (J.), Bible Thoughts in Quiet Hours,—Genesis, 3/0; Galatians (Nisbet) 2/0 
Jenkins (H.), Selections from Old and New Testament, 8vo (J. Blackwood &Co.) 10/6 
oe) pay Rede eo Ln Thy Ly cr 8vo (J. Blackwood & Co.) 31/6 
Kinloch (A. A.), -game Shi in Thibet, &c., Ind Series, 4to ( ) 
Laconics: the Best Words of the Best Authors, 12mo......(J. Blac’ & Co.) 
Latham (R. G.), Essential Rules, &c., for Study of “Grammar (Longmans) 1/0 
Little Wide-Awake, edited by Mrs. Sale Barker, vol. 3, 4to ......... Routledge) 3/0 
Long (Col. O.), Central Africa; Naked Truths of Naked rs .(Low & am 7 
ey .), Course of Addr. on the by ae &c , of God (Johnstone & Hunter 

















Maguire, . Quest. in Eng. Lit. for Arm 7? Candidates, 3rd Series (MeGee) to 
Manning (8.), American Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil, roy 8vo (B.T. ~ 8/0 
Merivale (O.), The Roman Triumvirate, 18M0..........0...ssesseeseeeeeeee ¢ 26 
Missioner’s Manual of Anecdote, compiled by A. G. ‘Jackson, 12mo ...¢ 4 3/6 
— L’Ecole des Femmes, re’ by Gase, fcap. 8vo ......... (Beli & Sons) 1/0 

eck (J. T.), Central Idea of Soate. § a 8v0 (Longley) 6/0 
Poowell (H. C.), The Book of the Pike, cr 8v: (Routled 5” 
Phillips (P.), Song- ay a No. 2, Ato, 1/4; ‘coaamelats (Sunday Schoo! Union) 28 
Reward of Constancy, by ., er 8¥0 (Provost & Co.) 10/6 
Rhodes (J.), Our Visit to + he. with Notes by the Way (Wesleyan Con. Office) 2/6 
Stevens (E. T.), Domestic Economy for Girls, Book 1, 12mo......... mgmans) 2/0 
Stretton (Hesba), The Storm of Life, illustrated, 16mo (Henry 8. King & Co.) 1/6 
Sunday Magazine, 1876, roy 8vo. (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 7/6 
Ticknor (George), Life, Letters, and Journals, 2 vols 8vo......... (Ongood ; & Co.) 1s 
Todd (J.), Students’ Manual, 18mo ee s 
Virchow, Descrip. and Explanation of Post-mortem Exam. at Berlin (Churchill) ie 

it-Aids, 6 vols, 12mo (Simpkin & Co) 15/0 





Weston iA. ), Pu 
Wynne (E.), The Sisters of Giencoe ; or, Letitia's Choice iiodder &Stoughton) 5/0 














Mr. = CaETS | NEW _ 





NEW ee ~~ of “ The pana 4 NOVELS.” 
rown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, ng magpie Bn 
Price Ono Shilling, with Four Illustrations. The TWO “DESTINIES : a Romance. OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry 
B - By WILRIE CoLLins, Author of “ The Woman in KINGSLEY. 
ite.” 
No. 119, for SEPTEMBER. to the WHEEL. By John 
CONTENTS. NEW and POPULAR EDITION of “OUIDA'S” |” saunpens. 
OHARLES ogy Goop 1. ~ ols rw e LAST NOVEL. . atinoth need 
OTHER ANIMALS lustra: y Percy Macquoid. rown 8yo, cloth extra, price 5s, uniform with other 
SWEDENBORG’S VISIONS OF OTHER WORLDS. By » On vianen al ae Now ready, —_ oy ah ey — Maps and 


Richard A. Proctor. 
THz G. B. O.: a Tale of a Tel . By James Payn. 


Qurrs AND CRANKS AT OUR CLUB WINDOW. By an MARK TWAIN" 


Old Enthusiast and a Young Oynic. 
JosHuA HaGGarD'’s DaveuTEeR. By M. E. Braddon. The ADVEN 
Chaps. 28-30. Illustrated by H. French. By Manx TWAIN. 


LaDY TROUBADOURS AND Courts OF Lovs. By F. 


eries 
IN A WINTER CITY. By “Ouida.” 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A SECOND and REVISED EDITION of 
CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and 


Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. 


Demy 8vo,with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 
REAT 


S NEW NOVEL. 


S of TOM SAWYER. 


Hueffer. ees 
A BALLAD 0 AND. By Algernon Charles . The G IVIDE: a Narrative of 
Sutsburee. Pease) “i MR. SWINBURNE'S WORKS :— Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
From +7 TO WAKING. By E. Lynn Linton. ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. of 1374 By the Earl of Dunraven. Second 
mM. 4, -8. Seo’. dart ag i go ot P. 8v0, 58 Edition, revised. 
HIS Day LAST YEAR. Illustrated by Laura ATALANTA in CAL rown 8vo, 
OR, CULTUEE, Faira, aND| CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Foap. 8v0, 78. Demy 8vo, with 6 ee Illustrations, 


Tus New REPUBLIC; 
PHILOSOPHY IN AN 
. Chaps. 1-2. 


. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Chaps. 13-15. 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 


ENGLISH OoUNTRY Hovsz. POEMS and BALLADS. 


COMPLETION of the “DICTIONARY” voLuME, | BOTHWELE «timer 


With LOPE Illustrations, 


CYCL DIA of or, 
ae vanieg of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, 
and Military—from the Earliest Period in England 
to the Reign of George the Third. By R. 
PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. Profusely Illustrated 
by Coloured and Plain Plates and Engravings. 


rice 5s, Part XIV. of the 
Ss WILLIAM BLAKE. I! 


a Novel. By E. 





‘0, 98. 
NOTES on POEMS and BALLADS. 8vo, 1s. 
ESSAYS and STUDIES. Crown 8 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SONGS of TWO NATIONS. Geen 8vo, 68. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Libra 


The ATONEMENT of LEAMD 
* Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


Feap. 8 
YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery 
in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT. 
Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings 
and Five Coloured Plates, from Mr, Thackeray's 
al Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s 6d. 
THACKERAYANA: Notes and 
Anecdotes. Illustrated by a Profusion of Sketches 


by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depi 
Hessorous Incidents in his School-life, 


8vo, 128. 


y. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
an Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


anmmneare 8vo, 168. 


UNDAS: 


Lynx Linton, Author of 





*,.* Part XIV. contains the completion of the . 
peony A Ty Ly 3 vols. crown Bvo, at every Library. eS 
Sigs nhaltmeroe git, git wniraar,, | Mr, DORILLION: @ Novel, Ey. Jean ue 

@ remainin occupi the IDD a af ™ IDUS, Pi i E 
GENERAL HISTORY. of of the COSTUMES of &e. , CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, 


EUROPE, arranged chronologically. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.— The School will REOPEN on 
URSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Fee, two, three, 
and four and a half guineas a term. For further par- 
ticulars apply at 80 Gower Street. 


M . C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
P WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
future calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


ENTONE—An EXPERIENCED 
TUTOR, who intends to pass the Winter at 
Mentone, is prepared to take charge of ONE or TWO 
Pupils.—Address, “B.A.,” 3 Wesley Street, Barnsley, 














EDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
—Governors well known for interest in educa- 
tion. New cubicles, lavatories, and Fives’ courts. 
District very healthy. Head Master, Rev. F. HEP- 
PENSTALL, for ten-and-a-half years Head Master of 
the Grammar-School, Cambridge. Twenty-three of 
Mr. Heppenstall’s old pupils are at the University, of 
whom seventeen hold scholarships, exhibitions, or 
sizarships. 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


RENCH and GERMAN. — HAL- 
BRAKE SCHOOL, New Wandsworth, 8.W.— 
Mr. C. H. WALL, for fourteen years Assistant- 
Master at Brighton College, and for ten years 
Master of one of the College Boarding-Houses, 
receives BOARDERS. Exceptional advantages are 
given for learning MODERN Languages. French is 
always spoken in the house. New Wandsworth lies 
on high ground, and is one of the most healthy 
suburbs of London. Terms, 50 to 60 Guineas. 








(Nihal es 
OTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, Jermyn Street, London.—The 26th 
SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, the 2nd 


OCTOBER. Prospectuses may be had on application. 
eee. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RIGHTON.—Reyv. F. J. NELLEN, 
B.A. (Scholar, Camb), prepares TWENTY 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Terms, from 70 
guineas. Eight Scholarships gained lately without 
cram or extra work. Address, 4 Belmont. 


WIDOW LADY and her 

DAUGHTER, who intend to spend the winter 
at Dresden or Stuttgardt, would be glad to hear of a 
Young Lady or Two Sisters willing to join them. 
Apply to R. E. WEBSTER, 2 Pump Court, Temple, 
London, E.C. 
| NIVERSITY EDUCATION,.— 

CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE,— 
The Examination for the admission of Students 
next Term will be held on Thursday, October 12.— 
Address, “The WARDEN,” care of Messrs. EADENS 
and KNOWLES, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 





OME EDUCATION, constant super- 
vision, and entire charge for a backward or 
delicate boy (orphan or otherwise)—young child not 
objected to—by an experienced married Clergyman. 
Maternal care. Terms, £120. Situation, Yorkshire. 
— CLERICUS,” 46 Upper Park Road, Haverstock 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 

A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 

aster’. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 

German Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 

Mr.G 4 ARGE PEAKE, Assistant-Math 

receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11A‘» wdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


IRYON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

— The next Entrance Examination will be held 
in March, 1877. The College Programme and the 
Entrance Examination Papers for 1876 may be ob- 
tained on —_— to the Secretary, Miss DAVIES, 
17 Cunningham Place, London, N.W. A Scholarship 
of the value of £100 a year for three years will be 
awarded in connection with this Examination. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev, CHARLES Bia, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JoseEPpH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
SECRETARY. 
THIRD TERM commences TUESDAY, Sept. 19. 


een COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
he NEXT SESSION willcommence on OCTOBER 3. 


Prospectuses of the several Departments of Arts, 
Science and Law, Medicine, the Evening Classes, and 


per annum. 
tical ter, 














of Scholarships and Entrance Exhibitions, will be for- | 


warded on application. 
J. HOLME NICHULSON, Registrar. 


) Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- | 


ted for on September 26. Ages, under 153 and 14}. 
andidates examined at Ross:ll or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 


nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen’s, | 
Apply to | 


60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


HELTENHAM.—ELMLEY and 

FERN HOUSE.—Mrs. HUGH FRASER, with the 
sanction of the Council, receives YOUNG LADIES 
who attend the Ladies’ College, Bayshill. At Fern 
House each young lady has a separate bedroom or 





EATH-BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The First Term of the Session 1876-7 will begin on 
Wednesday, September 20th. The scheme of work is 
much the same as that pursued in University College 
School, London, and leads up to Matriculation at the 
University of London. 

Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 


London, N.W. 

OVER COLLEGE. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A, late Scholar 
of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum. Board 
in the Head Master's house, £40 per annum. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 18. 
Apply to the Head Master or the Honorary Secretary. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th 
for TWO SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and 
£40 respectively. The subjects will be the same as 
for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination at the 
London University (see University Calendar). 

Also, on SEPTEMBER 28th, for TWO BUXTON 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20 respectively, in 
the subjects of the Preliminary Examination, as 
regulated by the General Council of Medical Education 
and Registration. 

Intending Candidates must send in their Names not 
later than September 20th. 

Particulars may be ascertained on application to the 
at at the Medical College, Turner Street, Mile 

D ” 


[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) 
SCHOOL 


Head Master—H. Weston Eve, M. 
Viee-Master—E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of 
College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, at 9.30 am. The 
School Session is divided into three equal Terms. Fee, 
£8 per Term, to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 
Gymnastics, fencing, drilling, and advanced drawing 
are extras. 

Extensive additional buildings, including spacious 
Lecture-rooms for the Classes of Chymistry and Ex- 
perimental Physics have recently been completed for 
the use of the Pupils attending the School, and further 
additions are now in course of erection. 

A playground of about two acres in extent, including 
several Fives’ Courts and a Gymnasium, is attached 
to the School. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment or impositions. 

Boys are classified in each subject according to in- 
dividual proficiency; and their classes are changed 
from time to time in the course of the Session, so as 
to suit best their varying attainments and require- 
| ments. 

A monthly report of the progress and conduct of 
| each pupil is sent to his parent or guardian. 

The School is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
| walk from the termini of the North-Western, Mid- 
| land, and Great Northern Railways. Season tickets 
are granted at half-price to pupils attending the School. 

A Prospectus, containing full information respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the School, with 








A. 
St. Peter's 











| other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the 


College. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council, 
August, 1876. 


/DETHNAL-GREEN BRANCH 


compartment for herself alone. Resident English and | 


MUSEUM.—The COLLECTION of PICTURES 


Foreign Governosses assist Mrs. Fraser. Good re-| 59 well known as the DULWICH GALLERY has 


ferences required. The College REOPENS on the 19th 


SEPTEMBER. 


ITTLE GIRL.—A Lady, residing in a | 
beautiful situation, with grounds of twelve 
acres, and having the services of a first-rate Tutor | 
and Governess, desires to RECEIVE One or Two | 
Little GIRLS of family to share expenses. Instruction | 
in Latin, French, German, Music, &c.., as desired. | 
Terms, including riding lessons, £100 a year each. | 
No girl having been at a School can be received. For | 
particulars, apply by letter, addressed, * 654,” Midland | 
Counties Herald Office, Birmingham. } 
HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Chard, | 
Dorset,—Head Master, Rey. H. U. Rosrnson, 

M.A, (late of Chigwell). assisted by Graduates in high 
honours. Special preparation for Public-School | 
Scholarships and the Universities. A department 
opened next term, under the Head Master, for delicate | 
and backward boys. The entire charge taken of | 


Indian and Colonial children, for whom the perfect 
arrangements, home comforts, and beautiful and 
healthy situation near the sea are especially suited. 
References and further particulars on application. 
The next Term begins September 15th. 





been LENT by the Governors, while the Gallery is 
under repair, to the BETHNAL-GREEN MUSEUM, 
and is now open to the public. The Museum is 
open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 
Ten a.m. to Ten p.m.; and on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays (Students’ days), from Ten a.m. to Six 
p-m., on payment of sixpence each person. 


ICK and WOUNDED in BUL- | 


GARIA.—The Rev. Henry Jones, Secretary to 
the Turkish Missions Aid Society, writes to the Times, 


from 18 Adam Street, Strand, W.C. :—“ Should any cf | 


your readers prefer sending relief to the multitude of 


homeless families, as well as the sick and wounded, | 


through the medium of the American Missionaries (to 
whom a letter from your Correspondent at Widin 
justly calls attention), the Committee of this Society, 
which isin direct communication with the Missionaries 
in that unhappy region, would be glad to forward any 
contributions sent to its Secretary, the Rev. Henry 
Jones, at the above address. The Missionaries would, 
doubtless, be thankful for such means of doing good, 
and —— administer the relief faithfully and judi- 
ciously.” 

Turkish Missions Aid Society, 18 Adam Street, 


| Strand, W.C. 





a 
~T. THOMAS’S HOSPITaL 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, 8.E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1876 and 1877 will 
commence on MONDAY, the 2nd OCTOBER, 1876, on 
which occasion an ADDRESS will be delivered by 
FRANCIS MASON, at Four o'clock. . 

Gentlemen are informed that the Admission Fogg 
to Practice and to all the Lectures may be paid in ong 
of two ways:— 

lst. One Hundred Guineas, paid on en 
entitle a Student to unlimited attendance. 

2nd. Payment by three instalments, namely of £49 
at the beginning of the first year, £40 at the be. 
ginning of the second year, and £30 at the 
beginning of the third year, entitles a Student 
after payment of the third instalment to ug. 
limited attendance. 

Special Entries may be made to any Course of 
Lectures, or to the Hospital Practice; and a modified 
Scale of Fees is arranged for Students entering in their 
Second, Third, or any subsequent year. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and Dr, 

J. Risdon Bennett. 

Honorary Consulting Surgeon—Mr. Frederick Le 

Gros Clark. 

Physicians—Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Murchi- 
son, Dr. Stone. 

Obstetric Physician—Dr. Gervis. 

Surgeons—Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, 

Mr. MacCormac. 

Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Liebreich. 
Assistant-Physicians—Dr. Ord, Dr. J. Harley, Dr. 


Payne. 
Assistant-Obstetric Physician—Dr. Cory. 
Assi Surg Mr. F. Mason, Mr. W. W. Wag- 
staffe, Mr. A. O. MacKellar. 
Dental Surgeon—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Assistant-Dental Surgeon—Mr. W. G. Ranger, 
Resident Assistant-Physician—Dr. Sharkey. 
Resident Assistant-Surgeon—Mr. Clutton. 
Apothecary—Mr. 8. Plowman. 


LECTURERS. 

Medicine—Dr. Bristowe and Dr. Murchison. Surg- 
ery—Mr. Sydney Jones aud Mr. MacCormae. 
General Patho!ogy—Dr. Payne. yaguiclogy oak 
Practical Physiology—Dr. Ord and Dr. John ‘ley. 
Demonstrations in Physiology — Dr. T. Cranstoun 
Charles. Doseriptive Anatomy—Mr. Francis Mason 
and Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. Anatomical Demonstra- 
tions in the Dissecting-Room— The Anatomical 
Lecturers, Dr. R. W. Reid, and Assistants. Special 
Anatomical and Microscopical Demonstrations—Mr. 
Rainey. Practical and Manipulative Surgery—Mr. 
Croft and Mr. MacKellar, Chemistry and Practical 
Chemistry—Dr. A. J. Bernays. Midwifery — Dr. 
Gervis. Physics and Natural Philosophy—Dr. Stone. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Payne. Forensic Medicine— 
Dr. Stone. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. O. Stewart. 
Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. Liebreich. Botany—Mr. A. 

. Bennett. Dental Surgery—Mr. J. W. Elliott and 
Mr. W. G. Banger. Demonstrations of Morbid Ana- 
tomy—Dr. Greenfield. Lectures on Morbid Anatomy 
and Practical Pathology—Dr. Greenfield. Mental 
Diseases—Dr. Wm. Rhys Williams. State Medicine 
—Dr. Alfred Carpenter. 

W. M. ORD, M.B., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 

Any farther information required will be afforded 
by Mr. WHITFIELD. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
General Education of Ladies and for granting 
Certificates of Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THe Princess Louise. 
Visitor—Tue Lorp BisHor or LONDON. 

The COLLEGE CLASSES will open for the 
MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
5th. Classes in Greek and Conversation in Modern 
| Languages. Individual Instruction inVocal and Instru- 

mental Music. Boarders received by Miss Wood on 
| the College premises. Two Scholarships for Girls 
| between 14 and 16, and the Arnott Scholarship for 
| Girls under 18, will be open to Competition. The Ex- 
| amination for Scholarships and for New Pupils will 
be held at 10 a.m. on October 3rd. Prospectuses may 
be had on application to the Lady Resident, Mise 
| GROVE. 
| E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 

UEEN'’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

Higher Courses of Lectures for Adults will be 
| given during the Michaelmas Term. Programmes 
will be issued in September. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


| Tr LD ar) a al _ ‘ 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
| 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., 
For Girls under 14. 

| Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 
| TheCLASSES will REOPEN for the MICHAELMAS 
TERM, on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Pros- 
| pectuses may be had on application to the Lady 
Resident, Miss GROVE. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LAWFORD 
receives BOYS into her house between the ages 
of Six and Thirteen Years. In addition to the usual 
| course of instruction, lessons are given in Class-sing- 
iug, Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, and Carpentry. 
Bingfield, Albert Road. 
References—Lady Brodie, Brocham Warren, Rei- 
ate; Miss Gaskell, Manchester; Dr. Carpenter, O.B., 
.B.8., &c., University of London; Arthur Cohen, QO. 
6 Holland Park, London; Wm. Shaen, Esq., M.A., 15 
| Upper Phillimore Gardens, London. 
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Tees ti Ae 
naar’ COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


e Chemical SCHOLARSHIP of £25 and Three 
General of £15 each will be offered early in October. 
For particulars apply to EDWARD STOOK, 


— SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN. 

Four or more of £15 to £50 each will be offered in 
October next, by the Clifton Association for the Higher 
Education of Women. The successful Candidates will 
be required to attend UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


‘OL. 

aS MINATION DAY, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 

Further particulars on application to Miss O. 
WINK WORTH, 21 Victoria Square, Clifton ; or to the 
Secretary, as above. : é 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

The FIRST SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, 

Ostober 10tb, 1876. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION :— 

Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 

Experimental Physics. 

Mathematics and Applied Mechanics. 

Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. 

Botany, Zoology, and Geology. 

English History and Literature. 

Classical Languages, History, and Literature. 

Modern Languages and Literature. 

Political Economy. 

The wants of students fitting themselves for Manu- 
facturing, Chemical, Mining, Engineering, and other 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR, 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 


gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 


1. The “Seventeen Offices Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 


3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





E. 


The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ctical pursuits will be specially considered in the 


Beientifte Lectures and Classes and the Lab 'y 
ork. 

= Chemical Laboratory will be provided with the 
best modern appliances, and will be Open Daily, under 
the immediate superintendence of the Professor and 
Demonstrator. Several Scholarships will be open for 
Competition in the first week of October. A detailed 
Prospectus will shortly be ready. 

The Bristo] Medical School has been affiliated with 
the College, and will commence the Winter Session on 
the 2nd of October. 

The College, with the exception of the Medical 
Classes, will be open to Students of both sexes. For 
further information, apply to 

EDWARD STOOK, Secretary. 


HURCH of ENGLAND INCUM- 
BENTS’ SUSTENTATION FUND. 
TRUSTEES. 

His Grace the DUKE of NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of LogNE, K.T., M.P. 
The Right Hon. LoRD SELBORNE. 
CouNciL. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., M.P. 

The Right Hon. the Ear! of Carnarvon. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie. 

The Right Hon. the Ear! of Harrowby, K.G. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Wharncliffe. 

The Right Hon. Lord Selborne. 

The Right Hon. Lord Muncaster, M.P. 

The Very Rey. the Prolocutor of the Convocation of 
Canterbury. 

The Hon. and Very Rev. the Prolocutor of the Convo- 
eation of York. 

Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 


The object of this Fand is to ensure that no Incum- 
bent of the Church of England shall have less than 
£200 a year. Out of 14,000 Benefices, there are nearly 
4,000 below £200 a year. In 1875-6,57 Benefices were 
augmented, and the sum of £18,188 secured to themin 
perpetuity. When the account for 1876-7 is finally 
elosed, it is expected that 33 Benefices will have been 
augmented, and a sum not much below the average of 
the first distribution (which included the sabscriptions 
and donations of the two previous years) secured to 
them. 

Unexpected legal difficulties having prevented the 





RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, | 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


(RAMER'S INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’STHREE. YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of HIRE, applicable to all instruments— 


Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Chi or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. A intments 

rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
‘able d’hdte daily. 

Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 

von. 

pea FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 

Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 











1782. 
ances effected in all BEODGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J, BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 





OX MILLION STERLING has 
been as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPAN¥ 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paip-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funp, £180,000. 


£ 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 feGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLpest INSURANCE OFFIC8 in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFicg in the Kingdom for both 
FirE AND LIFE. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 
DIVIDED AMONGST the LnsuRED, the ReTURNS on 
Pouicres of Five Years’ STANDING and UPWARDS 
being, with few exceptions,— 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICTES as heretofore. 

In the Life tment, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 

No PoLicy-HoLpER is subject to ANY PERSONAL. 
LIABILITY. 

Accumulated Fund... ... .. ... £1,627,146. 
Annual Income... ...0 «2 s+ «. £225,200. 
B, BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 








South Australia. Bills oti an 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
‘i Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, 8.W. 
Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 











proposed amalgamation between this Fund and the 
Curates’ Augmentation Fund, the Council of this Fund 
have only to leave to the Curates’ Augmentation Fund 
its distinct work, towhich it would appear to be limited 
by the terms of its constitution, of aiding the unbene- 
ficed clergy, and devote themselves, as heretofore, to 
the augmentation of Benefices of less value than £200 
a year. They regard as of primary importance the 
augmentation of these benefices by further permanent 
endowment, and this will continue to be their first 
care. But as the work of endowment will necessarily 
require many years for its accomplishment, it is con- 
sidered advisable that opportunity should be given to 
subscribers to appropriate their contributions, if they 
should wish to do so, to a special branch of the Fund, 
to be established with the view of providing annual 
grants, renewable year by year, towards the augmen- 
tation of the incomes of such benefices as are above 
mentioned. The Church of England Incumbents’ 
Sustentation Fund will therefore consist in future of 
two Branches :— 

A. Permanent endowment of Benefices under £200 
& year. 

B. Annual grants, out of contributions which may 


be specially appropriated for the purpose, towards the | 


augmentation of the incomes of Benefices of less value 
than £200 a year. 

In all appeals on behalf of the Fund the two 
branches will be mentioned, and it will be open to 
every one to contribute to either or both of them. In 
the absence of any direction to the contrary, contribu- 


EES a 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable."—Professor MACNAMARA.—— 
“* Most pl t and efficacious.""—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.—“ Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.—* According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
* Agreeable, safe, and efficacious."—JBritish Medical 
Journal. 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-giassful a dose. 


( pera os, 











tions will be applied to the permanent endowment of 
Benefices, Brancu A. 


The Council now venture to make a strong | 


APPEAL on behalf of the Fund, and to ask ear- 
nestly for annual support, by way either of individual 


subscriptions, or of contributions from the offertory, | 
If the annual contributions | 


8 well as for donations. 
to the Fund average a single £1 only from each 
parish, an income of £14,000 would be secured, which, 
&s experience shows, would be more than doubled by 
benefactions, so that £30,000 a year at least might 
easily be raised for this pressing object through the 
agency of the Fund. 

Rules and forms of application may be obtained 
from any of the Honorary Diocesan Secretaries, or 
aw the Secretary, 4 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
| DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 
| FANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and Genuine 
prepared only by 

AVORY and MOORE, 

143 New Bond Street, London; and 
sold by them and all other Chemists. 





| EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
| Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Ouring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excelient, refreshing 





| and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists’ 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Oolombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the rage | of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. , 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 

OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Chief Offices—No. 34 CANNON Stareet, LONDON. 





New Boarp Or Directors. 
Chairman—MATTAHEW Hutton CHayror, Esq., Chair- 
man of National Discount Company, and of Alliance 


Bank. 
The Hon. Edward Roden Bourke, 18 Finch Lane, E.C. 
(formerly on the Positive Board at Madras). 
John A. Bremner, Esq., Manchester. 
Frederick Campion, Esq , Frenches, Redhill, Surrey. 
William Augustus Clark, Esq., 10 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn. 
Charles Deacon, Esq., 8 Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park. 
John Grey, Esq., Junior Atheneum Club. 
Thomas Kemble, Esq., J.P., Runwell Hall, Chelmsford. 
Arthur Langdale, Esq.,1 York Gate, t's Park. 
William Heury Maturin, Esq. C.B., 5 Courtileld 
Gardens, South Kensington. 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

1. Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 
Securities. 

2. Policies indisputable. 

3. No restriction upon travel or residence in any 
part of the world. 

4. Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Pre- 
miums be discontinued, the holders’ rights being in 
proportion to Premiums paid. 

5. Assurers have the right of claiming at any time, 
either on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. of the 
Premiums paid. 
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MUSIC AND THE 


LAWS OF SOUND. 





THE THEORY OF SOUND 


IN ITS 


RELATION TO MUSIC. 


By Professor PIETRO BLASERNA, 
Of the Royal University of Rome. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 


\ 


Containing 
VIBRATION — TRANSMISSION Sounp — 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SOUND—MEASURE OF 
THE NUMBER OF VIBRATIONS — MUSICAL 
Sounps—Discorps—Tue Minor Scate— 
| Quatrry or Musicat Sounps, &c. 


Or 


HENRY S. KING and Co., London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—Fresh Copies 


continue to be added daily of Dean 


Stanley's History of the Jewish Church, 


Third Series—Memoirs of George Ticknor—Colonel Long’s Travels in Central 
Africa—Gurney’s Rambles of a Naturalist ; and nearly every other Recent Work 


of general interest. 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Collection, and Catalogues of 


Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


New Oxford Street, September 9, 1876. 





INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s,and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


BOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
— arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

‘ashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


Kanans LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. find that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 





SECRETARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 

Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 
BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

Llustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 





1 purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- 
TRAOTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL:— 

« IT have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 





j Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 


One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * JOHN 
BURGESS and SON's.” 





FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirely the 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 


TILED 


objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
They are very economical ; 


KITCHENERS. 


, These 
they give no oppressive amount 


of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


Kitcheners, and 


roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The 


various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON ‘Ss, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





. on and CO.’S SOUPS. 





paeeeevED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK smd GAME PIES ; also, 





LL 
— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
-) 


T URTLE SOUP, and other 


. eaemmapenad for INVALIDs, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
: ___ MAYFAIR, W. 
RY'’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 








RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"— ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 
In consequence of 8) purious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the hee apy Worces- 
ter; Crossz and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Becei 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 








REAL SUMMER DELICACY,.— 
ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, 
cooling and refreshing; or blended with spirits, it sup- 
lies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustain- 
log exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


| | OLLOWAY’S PILLS are strongly 

recommended to all persons who are much 
reduced in power and condition, whose stomachs are 
weak, and whose nerves are shattered. The bene- 
ficial effects of these Pills will be perceptible after a 
few days’ trial, though a more extended course may 
be required to re-establish perfect health. Holloway’s 
medicine acts on the organs of digestion, and induces 
complete regularity ia the stomach, liver, pancreas, 
and kidneys. This treatmentis both safe and certain 
in result, and is thoroughly consistent with observa- 
tion, experience, and common-sense. The purification 
of the blood, the removal of all noxious matter from 
the secretions, and the excitement of gentle action in 
the bowels, are the sources of the curative powers of 
Holloway’s Pills. 


RUPIURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

y THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 8o often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, & 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detested, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be bad, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 163, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSLTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7a 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, —— 228 Piccadilly, 

ondon. 
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=. 
TRUBNER AND 00'S NEW WORKS. 
PRINCIPLES of HEBREW 


R. By J. P. N. LAND, Professor of 
ee] Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by ReGginaALD LANE 
PooLs, Balliol College, a = . ae 

ds. Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-220, clo! 's 6d. 
_— DO. EE (Just published. 


RODUCTION to the STUDY of 
2@ CHINESE CHARACTERS. By J. EDKINS, 
Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper 

[Now ready. 


pD. 
Poards, 188. 

VE of SANSKRIT and 
CATALOG in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Dr. 


P. 
st Haas. Demy 4to, pp. viii.-188, paper boards, 
og Liow ready. 


The INDIAN MUSALMANS. By W. 
Ww. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. of HMLOCS. Third 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 219, cloth, 10s 6d. [Now ready. 


The DUTCH in the ARCTIC SEAS, 
being a Survey of the North Polar Question, in- 
eluding extended Considerations for the Renewal of 
Dutch Arctic Research. By SAMUEL RICHARD VAN 
CAMPEN. 8vo, with a valuable North Polar Map and 
a full Appendix Table of Arctic Voyages. loth, 
12s. [Vow ready. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG; or, 
Songs and Stories in the China-English Dialect. 
With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES G, LELAND, crown 
8yo, pp. viii.-140, cloth, 5s. 


The SHE-KING ; or, Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry. By br. JAMES LEGGE, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-432, cloth, 12s, 


The MEDIUM’S BOOK; or, Guide for 
Mediums and for Evocations. Containing the 
Theoretic Teaching of Spirits concerning all kinds of 
Manifestations, the Means of Communication with 
the Invisible World, the Development of Median- 
imity, &c.,&c. By ALLEN Karpec. Translated by 
ANNA BLACKWELL. Crown 8yo, pp. 456, cloth, 7s 6d. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 
and White. By the Earl of Sourwesk. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, pp. x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH 
way — PicciotTo. Demy 8vo, pp. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE. By E. H. PAtmer, M.A., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lord 
Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Vol. L, PERSIAN-ENGLISH. [Ready in October. 


. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


NOW READY. 


A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 
CONTAINING 275 PAGES, ENTITLED, 
THE 
COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
AND 
CONTROVERSIALIST ; 
AN IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, 


Established for the purpose of forming a suitable 
Medium for Deliberate Discussion of Important 
Questions in 





LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, 
ARTS, &c. 


Price 3s 6D NET. 





CONTENTS. 


The Mode in which the Unlearned People Reason. 

Looking-Glass for Hypocrites. 

The Disuse of the Athanasian Creed. 

Pope Gregory VII. and the Emperor Henry IV. 

Is Ritualism Consistent with Protestantism ? 

Is Patriotism a Vice or a Virtue? 

Are Party Politics Conducive to Healthy Legislation? 

Parliamentary Reform. 

Middle-Class Education and Lady-Helps. 

Labour and Education. 

. British Army Mobilisation. 

- Logic and Grammar Compared. 

- The Principles of Conservatism. 

. — Catholicism and the New Anglo-Papal 
‘arty. 

. The Unseen Universe. 

. University Reform. 

- War and Civilisation. 

. The Slave Circulars Defended Dialectically. 

May be hid of all Booksellers. 


London: ELIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


— 
FO 24 HR G98 


~ 
— 











The Editor invites Keplies to the above Articles. 
Original Contributions on current topics are also atten- 
tively considered. Prospectuses will be sent on 
eppitcation, when stamps for the purpose are enclosed. 
—Editor, * Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist,” 





Halifax, Yorkshire. 


23rd of June. 
constantly rendered by free journalism to humanity, to 


of the press in this country, and perhaps in the world, 
or of the Daily Telegraph, and our other great organs. 
But of all these services, so far as my knowledge goes, 
that which has been rendered by the Daily News, 
through its foreign corr 


NOTICE. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, demy Svo, with numerous Illustrations, price 18s. 





CENTRAL 


AFRICA. 





NAKED TRUTHS OF NAKED PEOPLE: 


An Account of Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the Makraka 
Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-el-Abiad (White Nile). 


By Colonel C. CHAILLE LONG, 
Of the Egyptian Staff. 





*,* The chief Expedition was to Lake Victoria Nyanza, and the author gives a graphic 
account of a residence of some weeks at the Court of King Mtesa some months before the 
arrival there of Mr. H. M. Stanley. He returned northward by the Victoria River to Mrooli, 


thus connecting and identifying it with the White Nile. 


On this journey, which bad never 


before been performed by a white man, he discovered Lake Ibrahim. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED FROM COLONEL LONG'S OWN SKETCHES. 





LONDON : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 


SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 





THE TURKISH ATROCITIES 


IN BULGARIA. 





ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


IN A PAMPHLET FORM, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, PRICE ONE SHILLING, THE 


LETTERS OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSIONER 


OF THE 


“DAILY 


IN 


NEWS” 


BULGARIA. 








In addition to the letters of Mr. J. A. 





MacGahan, the Special Commissioner, 
the Pamphlet will contain the Preliminary Report of Mr. Schuyler, the American. 
Consul-General at Constantinople. 





“The first alarm respecting the Bulgarian outrages 
was, I believe, that sounded in the Daily News, on the 
I am sensible of the many services 


freedom, and to justice. I do not undervalue the per- 
formances, on this occasion, of the Times, the Doyen 





a ai 


on this 





has been the most weighty, I may say the most 
splendid. We are now informed (Parl. Papers, No. 5, 
p. 6) that the accounts received by the German Govern- 
ment confirm its report. It is even possible that, but 
for the courage, determination, and ability of this 
single organ, we might even at this moment have re- 
mained in darkness, and Bulgarian wretchedness 
might have been without its best and brightest hope.” 
—From “Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the 
East,” by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO. 





Now ready, large type, 8vo, 1s 6d. 


BULGARIAN 


HORROBS, 


AND THE 


QUESTION OF THE EAST. 


By the Right Hon. W. 


E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 





*,* A CHEAP EDITION, price Sixpence, is also published. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





Now complete in Four Volumes crown 8vo, bound in cloth, £2 2s. 


DANIEL 


DEROND A. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of ‘‘ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of “This | 
Son of Vuican,” “ The Case of Mr. Lucraft,” ‘*Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ With 
Harp and Crown,” My Little Girl,” &c. In 3 vols. Reprinted from the World, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LOST Sir MASSINGBERD.” 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd,” “ tor, Master,” “ Found Dead, ”  Oecil’s Tryst,” “A 
‘Woman's Vengeance,” alter’s Word,” &c. 3 vols. 

By JAMES GRANT. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of “ The 
Romance of War,” “ Under the Ron Dragon,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by AGNES A. MAITLAND. 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By Aenes A. Marrianp, Author 
of “Elsie: a Lowland Sketch.” In 3 vols. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrett, Author of 
“ By Still Waters,” “Occupations of a Retired Life,” “ The Crust and the Cake,” 
* Crooked Places,” &c. In 2 vols. 
By Mrs. A. B. CHURCH. 
FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. 
Cuvurcu, Author of “ Greymore,” “‘ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
THEREBY HANGS a TALE. By Gzorcz ManviLie 
Fenn, Author of “ Ship Ahoy,” * Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Has the merit of being readable throughout, and never dull.”— Standard. 
“Is a story that cannot fail to interest.”—Court Journal. 
By E. OWENS BLACKBURN. 
A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Buacksury, Author 
of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” “ Philosopher Push,” “The Quest of the Heir,” &. 
8 vols. 
“ This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling situations." —Queen. 
* One of the best novels and most enticing books of the season.”—Morning Post. 
“ Well worth reading.” —Standard, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 
PLAYING for LOVE. By Exumn C. Cuaron, Author of 
“ English Female Artists,” “Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 
“It is not often that we have the privilege and advantage of meeting with so 


truly an excellent specimen of modern fiction as is presented in these volumes, 
and the moral pointed is one that cannot be too highly commended."—JBell's Weekly 


Messenger. 
By Mrs. JULIUS POLLOOK. 
EUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Junius Potnock, Author 


of * Lissadel,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Is full of interest, and will probably be run after by inveterate novel-readers."— 
Daily Telegraph. 
“* Eunice ' is a tragic story.”"—Athenwum. 
“Ig a story of considerable merit."—Coeurt Journal. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Savnopzrs, 
Author of “* Abel Drake's Wife,” ‘‘ Hirell,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘*Is undoubtedly interesting.” —Standard. 
By DAVID SIME. 


IN MANBURY CITY. By Davi Sm. In 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


es 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


| 
Edited by the Rev. M. CreIGHTON, M.A., late Fello 
A : w and Tutor of Merton College, 


Oxfor 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo, with 4 Maps, price 9d. 
T= RISE of the PEOPLE and GROWTH of PARLIA. 
MENT, from the Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VIL, 1215-1 
By James ROWLEY, Professor of English History at the New Bristol Co! ollege, ass. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ MADEMOISELLE MORI.” 

On Wednesday, the 27th instant, in 2 vols. crown 8v0, price 12s, cloth. 
— ATELIER DU LYS;; or, an Art Student in the Reign of 
Terror. By the Author of ‘“‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


TURKEY IN Evrops. By Albert Rutson. 

ORUELTY TO ANIMALS. By Jonathan Hutchinson. 

A WoRD ON GOOD CITIZENSHIP. By Octavia Hill. 

ROBESPIERRE. (Part II.) By the Editor. 

TuHE IRISH DomEsDAY BOOK. By W. O'Connor Morris. 

LorD FAIRFAX AT COLCHESTER. By Clements R. Markham. 
STEPHEN'S DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EvipENCE. By Frederick Pollock. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 PIOCADILLY. 


| Peamel LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London 
Founded 1841. : 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
I en Street, Strand. 























Second Edition, enlarged, 16mo, Is 6d. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By) 


Professor THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., Fellow of 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 
| wasty in October, ee ~—— with 350 Illustrations 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d., post free, 3s 
HE TE ETH, and HOW r= “SAVE 
THEM. By L. P. MerepitH, M.P., D.D.S. This 


IRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- | is not an advertisement seeking for patronage, buta 
LOGY. By W. Morrant Baker, F.B.C.S., 


really useful brochure, specially for all who have the 


University College, London. | | 


This little book is designed for very young begin- | 
ners in Latin, prior to the use of such a work as Dr, 
Smith's * Principia.” It comprises 106 carefully varied | 
Exercises on Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and the 
Verb Sum; and if faithfully worked through will, it 
is believed, give perfect mastery of the Accidence, so 
far as it is treated. It also contains a systematic 
explanation of the “ New Pronunciation.” 


Il. 
A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for | 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Based upon the 

School Manual of Dr. Wm. Smith and Professor 

— With 84 Exercises. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 
mo, 1s, 


This work aims at the very clearest and simplest 
statement possible of the first principles of English 
grammar. It is designed for the use of children of 
all classes from about eight to twelve years of age. 

“We doubt whether any grammar of equal size 
could give an introduction to the English language 
more clear, concise, and full than this does.”— 
Watchman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA. | 


A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Ouring this Disease. By RosBertT WaAt1Ts, M.D., 
M.RB.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish | 
Square, London 
London: MITORELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
HE JESUIT CHURCH in OXFORD. | 

—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44d, or by 





a 44d), for View and Plan—Also View of Iron Well | 


n Styria—Art and Civilisation—The Recent Accidents 
—Art View of Archeology—Ancient Masonry—Notes | 
from Germany—Barrow-in-Furness—Reports of all 
the Archeological Congresses—Who Erected Stone- 
henge? &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street; and of all 
Newsmen. 


Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to St. 
| Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina, 

Hospital for Sick Children. 
| The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Com- 
| position of the Human Body, the Elementary Tissues, 
| the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on Generation 
| and Development, have been wholly or in great part 
rewritten; and the text has been much altered in 
many others, especially the Chapters on the Blood, 
Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous 
System. 

About 150 new Illustrations, many of them from 
| origiual Drawings, have been added. 
JOHN MurRAyY, Albemarle Street. 





Y Naa QUARTE RLY REVIEW, 

No. 283, is JUST PUBLISHED. 

CONTENTS. 
LoRD MACAULAY. 
ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
THE ORKNEYS AND RuDE-STONE MONUMENTS. 
TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 
THE PROBABLE AGE OF THE WORLD. 
SoutH-Sea IsLanD MYTHOLOGY. 
SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
THE COST OF THE NAVY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Issued on the last day of each Month, price 2s 6d. 
VHE ART MONTHLY REVIEW and 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO: a Magazine 
| devoted to the Fine and Industrial Arts, and illustrated 
| by Photography. 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

| THE REBEL ANGELS, By William Blake. 
| Hts FaTHER’s SworpD. By Professor Cesare Mariani. 
| PENSEES Hgurguses. By Camille van Camp. 

LITERARY CONTENTS:—The National Gallery— 
| Preraphaelitism, its Starting-point and its Sequel— 
| William Blake. The Fall of the Rebel Angels—The 
Art Season of 1876—Italian Notes. Art Doings in 
Venice—French Notes—Belgian Notes. The Antwerp 
Salon— Wrexham Fine-art Exhibition. 

London: St, Paul's Buildings, Paternoster Row. 





$2 “3S Sm co LOE 








care of children, and also for those of mature age. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG@ and Oo., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s; half-bound, 7s. 
5 ee DICTIONARY of SCIENCE and 
TECHNICAL TERMS used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, and Trades. 
By W. Bucuanan. New and Revised Edition, with 
Supplement, by JAMES A, SMITH. 
London: WILLIAM TEeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Post 8vo, with Four ey by D. Maclise, R.A, 


ARLETON’S» <W.) TRAITS and 
J STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. New 
Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections, an In- 
troduction, and Explanatory Notes. 
*,* The LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original 
Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 15s, may still be had. 
London: WILLIAM Tge@@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Small crown 8y¥o, cloth, 
HE LAST ACT, being the FUNERAL 
RITES of NATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, 
giving an Account of the Disposal of the Dead by Fire, 
Water, Cremation, Air, Burials, &c. Edited by WILLIAM 
Tea@, Autbor of ** Wills of their Own,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TgGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 











Now ready, price 5s: post free, 5s 4d. 
HE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of 
LIFE. By Joan Dryspaug. F.R.M.S., President 
of the Liverpool Microscopical Society 
London: BAILLI£RE and Co., 29 King William 
Street, Strand. 





Crown 8vo, 85 pages, " 
HE GLADSTON E MINISTRY ; or, 
Political Notes from 1868 to 1875. 
Kersy and ENDBAN, 190 Oxford Street. 
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The COMPLETE ATLAS of 
ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY; con- 
taining 230 Coloured Modern, Classical, and 
Celestial Maps, with Plans of Cities. 2 vols. 
half-morocco, £10; or in 1 vol. half-russia, 
£9 10s. 

London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C 


IR pce hiionn 
TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





7 TLASES andMAPS.; ‘The GENERAL ATLAS; being 
the same as the above, without the Plans of 
SOCIETY FOR THE Cities. 174 Coloured Maps. £7 7s, half-bound 


morocco. 
London: VIRTUE and oe Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C 


DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


~) TLASES and MAPS. 
SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 








The ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY; containing 150 beautifully Coloured 
| May , being all the Modern Maps in the Series. 
-moroceo, £5 

*.* This is a magnificent Atlas, at a very low 

price; less than 9d for each Map. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 

Ivy Lane, E.C. 





The FAMILY ATLAS: a Selec- 
tion of 80 Coloured Maps, from the Useful 
Knowledge Society's Series, containing the 
Recent Discoveries, &c., with the novel feature 
of a Thumb Index on the Front Edge. Half- 
morocco, £3 3s. 

London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C. 


|) TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





The CYCLOPDIAN ATLAS 
of GENERAL MAPS; or, Newspaper Reader's 
Companion. Containing 39 Coloured Maps, 
= from the Series, strongly half- sound, 
21s. 


TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 














USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. |" *,« This forms a Companion Atlas to the 
“National,” ‘English,’ “ Chambers’s,” and 
other Cyclopedias. 

London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C. 
TLASES and MAPS.; The HARROW ATLAS of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition. Con- 
| taining 30 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With 
| Index to the Principal Places. Price 12s 6d, 
| strongly bound in cloth. 
| London: VIRTUE and + a Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C, 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 14 
Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With Index to 
the Principal Places. Price 7s, strongly bound 
in cloth. 

London: VIRTUE ang + Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E 


The HARROW ATLASof CLASSI- 


TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Tn 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


TURQUAND. 


By ELLICE HOPKINS. 


ROSE 





N 

Times.—“ If this is a maiden novel, as we may suppose, it does its 
author very great credit. It shows real power, and no little originality. 
Rose is certainly brought out as a noble character, none the less so 
that there can be no mistaking that she is made of flesh and blood like 
ourselves.” 


MorninG Post.—“It not only evinces considerable knowledge of 
human nature and a bright imagination, but it calls forth ina strong 
degree the sympathies of the reader; and, while sensational enough for 
a drama, is full of little homely tender touches. Not merely is Rose 
herself a carefully considered and charmingly executed bit of por- 
traiture, but all those who take part in her singular history are ad- 
mirably put upon the canvas; and the author is also very fortunate in 
her conception of a plot, for it is something to say, in these days of vain 
repetitions, that we do not remember to have seen one resembling it.” 


Acapemy.—* The tone of the book is pure and healthy throughout. 
The chief merit, however, is in the character of the heroine, which 
is drawn with a firm, clear touch, and is very noble, while thoroughly 
feminine, and not without a slight touch of humour.” 





WORKS 
BY 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 


SECOND EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 
HISTORY and CONQUESTS of the SARACENS. Six 


Lectures. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES; 
chiefly ITALIAN. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. This day. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. S8vo, 10s 6d. 

CONTENTS.—The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early English History— 
The Continuity of English History—The Relations between the Crown of England 
and Scotland—St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers, &c. 





CAL GEOGRAPHY. Cumming 23 Coloured 
Maps, 17 by 14 inches. a Index. Price 
128 6d, strongly bound in clot 
London: VIRTUE -_ do. Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 








The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, containing 11 
Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, with Index, 
price 7s, strongly bound in cloth. 

London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C. 


cr and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





The UNIVERSITY ATLAS of 
CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
containing 53 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, 
with valuable consulting Indices, price £1 11s 6d, 
half-morocco, gilt edges. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C. 


— and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 








A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSI- 
OAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 
25 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, with Index, 
price 12s 6d, strongly bound in cloth. 

London: VIRTUE and O0O., Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C, 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING 
ROAD and RAILWAY MAPS,—Scale, 12 miles 
to the inch,—viz.: 

ENGLAND and 1 WAL ES.—In Case, 19s 6d; 
or on Roller, varnished, to hang up, price 15s. 

SCOTLAND or IRELAN D.—Each, in Case, 
4s 6d; or on Roller, varnished, 9s. 
*,* The above are very beautifully executed Maps. 

*In ordering, care should be taken to quote the 
full titles. 

London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES; with all the Railways, 
according to the most Recent Researches. By 
Sir RopgRioK J. MurcHtson, D.C.L.,&c. Fourth 
Edition. Size, 18 inches by 4. Scale, 28 miles 
to an inch. Price, on One Sheet, 5s, beautifully 
Coloured; or mounted in Case, 7s. 

London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
Ivy Lane, E.C. 


——— and MAPS. | 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 








| Any of the MAPS in the cheap, | ° 
excellent, and valuable Series, designed by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
may be had separately, price 6d each plain, or 
94 coloured; or folded in Oase for Tourists 


TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


or Emigrants, at slightly enhanced prices. 
London: VIRTU 
Ivy 





and OO., Limited, 
ne, 





accurate, and from 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CONTENTS.—Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy—Mr. Gladstone's Homer and 
the Homeric Ages—The Historians of Athens—The Athenian Democracy—Alex- 
ander the Great—Greece during the Macedonian Period—Mommsen's History of 
Rome—Lucius Cornelius Sulla—The Flavian 


The GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION from 
the EARLIEST TIMES. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN HISTORY. Fourth 


Edition, 18mo, 3s 6d. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution. To which is added, The UNITY of HISTORY. The e Lecture 
at Cambridge in 1872. 8vo, 14s. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOWMENT: What 


are They? Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HISTORY of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of WELLS, as 
——— ba History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old Foundation. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, Extra feap. 8vo, 6 


HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the 
Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United States. 
Vol. I. General Istroduction—History of the Greek Federations. 8vo, 21s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 21s. 
The FIFTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


Mr. EDWARD A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND : its Causes and its Results. 


Vols. L-IL.—The PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the REIGN of 
EADWARD the CONFESSOR. Second Edition. 8vo, price 36s. 
Vol. I1I.—The REIGN of HAROLD and the INTERREGNUM. Second 
Edition. 8vo, price 21s. 
Vol. IV.—The REIGN of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 8vo, price 21s, 
Vol. V.—The EFFECTS of the CONQUEST. 8vo, price 21s. 
“It is superfluous to say that the volume teems with information, much of which 
will be new even to good scholars."—Athenzum. 
“ A history in which vast and varied learning is combined with indomitable 
patience, scrupulous accuracy, great literary skill, a fine historical style, and a fire 
of € t enth which ly justify our estimate of the first volume, 
that it is by far the greatest history of our day."—British Quarterly Review. 
“These volumes bear witness to his patient and vast research, and to an accu- 
racy which has very seldom been sur, or equalled, a history at once vivid, 
he own point of view, exhaustive."—fortnightly Review. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY 


. 
’ 


being the Experiences during Fifty Years of Mr. Consul-General BARKER. With Explanatory Remarks to the Present Day by his Son, Epwarp B, B 


BARKER, her Majesty's Consul. 2 vols. 8yo, with Portraits. 


[Now ready. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT in BURMAH, SIAM, and the 


MALAY PiNINSULA. By JOHN BRADLEY. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


[Now ready, 


TO the DESERT and BACK;; or, Travels in Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, 


&c., in 1875-76. By Zouch H.TurTon. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 


MADAME: a Novel. By Frank Lee Benepict, Author of ‘‘ Miss Dorothy's 


Charge,” “ St. Simon's Niece,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


[Yow ready, 


NOTICE.—The New Story by the popalar Author of “ Meg,” “Just a Woman,” “ Woman's Wrong," “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &., &. 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P.: a Novel. 


Ourate’s Discipline,” “ Meg,” “ Kate Randal's Bargain,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“One of Mrs. Eiloart's freshest and brightest stories. She does not abate a jot 
of her naturalness and ease of style. The many figures that crowd her picture of 
modern society stand before one as real beings of flesh and blood."—Jiustrated 
London News. 


By Mrs. Emoart, Author of “The 


[Wow ready, 

“An exceedingly pretty and interesting story. No one can fail to admire the 

generous spirit in which every line of ‘ Jabez Ebsleigh ‘is written.”"—Standard, 
“The narrative is clever and many of the characters well drawn.” —Athengzum, 
“We think Mrs. Eiloart has never written a better novel. We are not sure but 


** Jabez Ebsleigh’ has decided merits. Mrs. Eiloart evidently draws from the | that it is the best of all she has already produced. She understands her subject, 
life, Altogether, * Jubez Ebsleigh,’ as a story of the proletariat, is worth reading.”— — evidently at home in the scenes she so graphically describes."—Literary 


World. 


World. 





ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the 


Times’ Correspondent), Author of * Italy, Past and Present,” ‘Country Life in 
Piedmont,” &c. 2 yols. demy 8vo, 303. 
The Times says: “ Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be wslcome to those 
who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present condition of the 
country...... Most interesting volumes.” 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and 


ESLAMIAH;; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, 
Servia, Bosn‘a, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the North of 
Albania. By JAMES CREAGH, 2 vols. large post 8vo, 25s. 
The Spectator says: “* More than moderately entertaining...... The multitude who 
only read to be amused may take up his volumes fearlessly.” 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her 
COUNTRY. By Hucu Jamzs Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, 30s. 


The 7imes says: ‘These volumes form a very pleasing commentary ona landand 
a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic interest.” 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 


the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus PINTO, Broker. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the 


Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Royal Grammar School, Whalley. 1 vol. 


The REAL and the IDEAL, the BEAUTIFUL 


and the TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth Century. A Plain Treatise for 
Plain People, containing a New and Startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. 
By a Rustic RuSKIN. 2s 6d. (This day. 


EPITAPHIANA;; or, the Curiosities of 


Churchyard Literature. Being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 
an Introduction. By W. FAIRL&y. Crown 8yo, cloth, post free, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


WILLOUGHBY. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts NELSON. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The DAYS of his VANITY. By Sydney 


GRUNDY. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ This is beyond doubt a clever, well-constructed, and powerful-written novel.”"— 


The RING of PEARLS; or, his at Last. By 


JERROLD QUICK. 2 vols., 21s. 


GILMORY. By Phebe Allen. 


price 31s 6d. 


3 vols., 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, AND EMINENTLY SUITABLE FoR 
HOLIDAY READING. 


MARTIN LAWS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
$0 SINKS THE DAY-STAR: the Story of 


Two Lovings and a Liking. By James Keira. Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


‘It is the sketch of a bright, fresh, and lively young girl. The story is lightl 
and pleasantly told.”"—Standard. a oe 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and 


SKETCHES. From the German of ELIsz POLKO. Crown 8yo, 7s 64, 
“ This delightful book.”"—Court Circular. 
“There is a wild witchery in its pages that entrances and delights."—Figarc. 


INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. 8. Crown 


8v0, 10s 6d. 


REAL and UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 


By HARRIET OLIVIA BODDINGTGN. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ EVE; and other Tales. By 


Mary C. Rowsge.ut. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The CLEWBEND. By ‘“‘Dephias.” Crown 


8vo, 10s 6d. 
IN THE PRESS. 


MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. 


By Beatrice A. JOURDAN, Author of ** The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewomaa.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


For TWO YEARS. By “ Vectis.” Crown 8vo, 


78 6d. 


MARJORY’S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. Nasu. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


BREAD UPON the WATERS: a Novel. By 


Marie J. Hype. Orown 8vo, 78 6d. 


COOMB DESERT. By G. W. Fitz. 


8vo, 78 6d. 


Crown 


LOVE the LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown 8v0, 


7s 6d, 


The WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED. 





Crown 870, 7s 6d. 
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